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The witch of Braemar Mansions 


A. N. Wilson 

HILARY SPURLING 

Secrets of a Woman's Heart: The later life 
of I. Compton-Burnett 1920-1969 
336pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £14.95. 

03402624 1 9 

The last scene that Ivy Corapton-Bumett ever 
created was not in the pages of her novels, but 
in the much more curious fiction which sur- 
rounded her person. She left a highly elaborate 
will, directing that almost every item of furni- 
ture from the notorious fiat in Braemar Man- 
sions be left to a separate friend or luminary 
from the London literary world. There was an 
inspired malice in the choice that determined 
which particular looking-glass or objet was left 
to which "friend" and it was further decreed 
that they should collect their trophy im- 
mediately after the funeral at Putney Vale crem- 
atorium. Thus Ivy Compton-Burnett guaran- 
teed that even if they did not (as she had done 
herself several times during her last months) 
slither to their downfall on her sparse 
linoleum, they would, while clutching their be- 
quest (in most cases a looking-glass) be sure to 
jostle one another in the corridors and impede 
one another's ascent and descent of the stairs. 
In this way, the final Braemar Gathering (as, 
among members of the circle, they were 
known) almost resembled one of those mod- 
ernistic theatrical productions in which the 
actors themselves work as stage hands and 
dismantle the scenery on stage at the end of the 
final act. 

What sort of drama was it that had been 
enacted? u AU Russians are brutal", Miss 
Compton-Burnett once remarked to her friend 
and fellow-novelist Elizabeth Taylor, “except 
Tchekov. People dislike his plays as they are all 
about nothing, / like them very much.” People 
might say the same of the Compton-Burnett 
oeuvre, though they would be wrong. If any- 
thing, too much happens - incest, human sacri- 
fice and suicide all tripped easUy from her 
melodramatic pen - in the novels. But She was 
absolutely determined that nothing much 
should happen in her talk or in her life. There 
are many versions of the legendary occasion on 
which the editor of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment arranged for the Duchess of Buccleuch to 
meet the famous novelist. The Duchess was 
neither the first nor the last to discover that 
Miss Compton-Burnett had nothing to talk ab- 


out except her window-box and her refrigera- 
tor. When she was reproached afterwards she 
shrugged and complained, “I wish people 
would tell me when they want me to be 
literary." 

She was, of course, more literary than such 
stony encounters would suggest. She did read a 
certain amount, and she kept up with, while 
eschewing, the latest fashions in fiction and 
critical taste. But in spite of the fact that her 
conversation amused her friends as much as 
her lack of it intimidated her mere acquaint- 
ances, there is not much in the later life of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett for a biographer to make 
interesting: rather less, it might be thought, 
than there is in the lives of the characters of 
Chekhov. “My life was over when I was four. I 
wonder how many people can say that", re- 
marks Fabian Clare in The Present and the 
Past. If that was not entirely true of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett, she certainly liked to live as 
if experience was “over". 

“People in life”, she once remarked, “hardly 
seem definite enough to appear in print." It 
could never be said of her, who drew the out- 
lines of her own mannerisms and eccentricity 
with such attention (the donning of the pork- 
pie hat and mackintosh to water the window- 
boxes; the striding across the park, complete 
with all the stage props of umbrella and hair- 
net, to have her daily greedy feast of buns at 
Buzzards in Oxford Street) that she was indis- 
tinct. But it could be said that she inhabited, 
like the saint in the poem, a world without 
event. You can make a funny essay out of 
Compton-Burnett anecdotes. You can tell 
again the tale of Frankie Birrel (or, if you 
prefer, Philip Toynbee, for the same story is 
told of him) coming to dinner with Miss 
Compton-Burnett and Miss Jourdain, some- 
what drunk and waking up in the small hours to 
find his face in a plate of cold soup, the ladies 
having eaten their dinner and gone to bed with- 
out attempting to wake him or dislodge him. 
You can imagine, while Miss Jourdain’s friends 
. talked about books or furniture and her mousy 
‘little companion passed the radishes or the 
water-cress or. the home-made gingerbread, 
■ that she was dreaming up the plots and ex- 
changes of her frenziedly arch novels. “Spot- 
less dullness is what Andrew and I are good 
at", as the heroine of Brothers and Sisters re- 
marks. But it would take considerable im- 
aginative panache to make all this into a book. 
Luckily for u9, this is precisely the panache 
which Hilary Spurling possesses in such rich 


abundance. She has made one of the most 
fascinating of modern biographies out of what 
must have been one of the most boring of all 
modem lives. 

What gave Mrs Spurling's first volume Ivy 
When Young its thrilling plausibility is that she, 
like George Painter in his biography of Proust, 
managed to show conclusively that the nature 
of the novelist’s subject is the very opposite of 
what we are meant to expect. Ivy Compton- 
Burnett can certainly be seen, and to some 
extent saw herself, as a “Freudian" novelist. 
Freud's picture of human memory coloured 
the vision of all his generation, and of succeed- 
ing generations - although, comparing him 
with other, roughly contemporaneous figures, 
we can see that like many insights of genius it 
came partly from himself and partly from 
something that was in the air at the time. 
Freud's “parnpraxis" is obviously comparable 
to the effects, in the memory bank of Proust's 
narrator, of an uneven paving stone or a 
madelelne dipped in weak tea, but no one 
would dream of saying that Proust “got the 
idea" of A la recherche (lit temps perdu from 
Freud. Precisely how un-Freudian Proust was, 
indeed, is revealed in Painter’s biography. FaT 
from having the power of complete recall, 
Proust’s memory was in fact outstandingly bad 
and in order to write those passages, for inst- 
ance, in which he "remembered" the beauty of 
an apple blossom at Balbec, he hod to be 
driven, at the appropriate season, to the Paris- 
ian suburbs to see the stuff, tearing back to the 
cork-lined bedroom to note his impressions 
before they faded. Anthony Powell, the novel- 
ist who has most successfully avoided imitating 
Proust by constructing a Recherche in which 
the narrator has no inner life at all (and hence, 
properly speaking, no memory), has said that 
Ivy Compton-Burnett “embodied In herself a 
quite unmodified pre-1914 personality”, a re- 
mark which would surely have delighted her; 
and Hilary Spurling continues in this second 
volume, Secrets of a Woman's Heart, to expose 
the relentlessly voitJu nature of the Compton- 
Burnett cult of the past.. 

The cataclysm, long before this volume be- 
gins (with the publication of Pastors and Mas- 
ters in 1925) has already happened. The hellish 
past had been put behind her; probably, one 
suspects, as so often with pain, completely for- 
gotten. Just as her skirt-lengths, her diction, 
her hair net and her sense of humour were 
“unmodified pre-1914" so she substituted fic- 
tion for memory. She had, for instance, or so 


she would have wanted us to believe, been in 
love with her brother Noel. One of the greatest 
“blows" (hidden in the irrecoverable past of 
pre-memory) was his decision to marry, and 
another was his death in the trenches, which 
led to the unsuccessful suicide attempt of his 
wife. Ivy (who was to suffer the suicide of two 
of her own sisteis) apparently nursed her 
brother Noel’s wife for a year through the “ner- 
vous breakdown” which followed his death. 
Out of this experience, Mrs Spurling shows, 
grew the scene of Josephine nursing Gabriel's 
wife in More Women than Men: the half 
murderous impulse which leads her to put the 
patient in an icy draught und the guilt and 
self-disgust which follow upon her death. 

But where Mrs Spurling really shines is in 
showing ihnt this is not, in fact, a memory at all. 
The scene is lifted, directly, from that haunting 
and much-neglected masterpiece of Somerville 
and Ross, The Real Charlotte. The heroine, 
Charlotte Mullen, does precisely what 
Josephine does in More Women than Men. 
Most of Ivy Compton-Bumett's early review- 
ers, Mrs Spurling informs us, noted that she 
lifted her plots wholesale from such Irashy 
late- Victorian works as East Lynne, The Wide 
Wide World or Irene Iddesletgh (due for a 
reprint?) and then imposed these plots upon . 
her own “experience". The word demands 
quotation marks, for even so painstaking an 
investigator as Mrs Spurling cannot sort out 
what “really happened” in Ivy's past from what 
she thought happened or wanted to have 
happened. “Ivy When Young" might have 
gone through hell, but the dowdy, guzzling 
witch of Braemar Mansons, prosing ceaselessly 
on about refrigerators or the difficulty of 
getting servants, made her artistic reputation 
out of shaping other hells which owe their 
power to their Wildean lack of reality. Like her 
own invention Terence Calderon in Elders and 
Betters , she “on second glance presented a 
normal appearance”. The rhetorical trick in 
the Compton-Burnett oeuvre is not to allow us 
a second glance, so that, as in a play by Wilde , 
we are so delighted by the verbal displays that 
we do not pause to consider the reality or 
Otherwise of the mouthpiece who is giving 
them utterance. “We shall feel this house Is our 
own when we have planted memories in it”, 
says Benjamin in the same novel. The words 
might have been written up in letters of gold 
over the portals of Braemar Mansions. 

The family which she chose to recreate in 
book after book -the intense, unhappy, sadis- 
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tic mothers and elder sisters, the ineffectual 
clergymen and schoolmasters, the languid 
young cousins (“ ‘Well, a man is a man’, said 
Mr. Bigwell. ‘Thai is rather sweeping', said 
Oliver, ‘I am not"’ - Two Worlds and their 
Way*), all inhabit the nightmare which she 
herself has painstakingly brought into exist- 
ence. The fact that strangers at Braemar 
Gatherings sometimes had difficulty in distin- 
guishing Miss Compton-Bumett from the more 
aggrieved or etiolated governesses of her own 
stories only emphasizes how completely the 
habits of distortion, affectation and creation 
were ingrained in her. One is struck repeatedly 
in the novels by the fact that all the grown-ups 
are infantile whereas all the children are paro- 
dies of nineteen th^century grqvitas , like Mr 
Bultitude of Vice Versa imprisoned by magic in 
his son’s Eton Collar and school uniform. The 
children, moreover, are much sager, and much 
more cynical, observers of depravity, like the 
Clare children at the beginning of The Present 
and the Past who watch the hens pecking the 
sick one to death. “ ‘Perhaps it is because they 
are anxious', said Megan, looking at the liens 
in the hope of discerning this feeling.” 

Mrs SpurEing reveals, a trifle mercilessly, 
that if there were any “models" for the un- 
pleasant Compton-Burnett “families” they 
were to be found not so much in the recesses of 
her memory os in the figures she collected or 
created at her famous tea-parties. But much 
more than any model from life, the books 
themselves are unremittingly, archly, artificial, 
bookish and “made". As one very perceptive 
reader of More Women than Men observed' 
when it was published, "Oscar Wilde is not so 
much borrowed from as contributed to. ” Or, as 
Ivy herself admitted in Spurling's first volume, 

“I do not claim that the children in my books, 
any more than their elders, resemble the actual 
creatures of real life.” 

If Wilde (contributed to or borrowed from) 
seems to hover about like one of the more 


disconcerting maiden aunts in her novels, and 
if one of the eventually tiring things about her 
fantasy life is its tendency to relapse into epi- 
gram, it is the less genial figure of Samuel 
Butler who was Ivy’s greatest inspiration or 
fairy godfather. Butler himself is another fig- 
ure who can be easily associated - and not 
only in time - with Freud. The Way of All Flesh 
is a vulgarian version of Freud’s world-view, 
like the Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis rewritten for Punch-, as it were, Oedi- 
pus Simplex. There can be no doubt that Butler 
hit the spot for many late- Victorian readers, in 
just the way that F. Anstey did , by constructing 
a drama in which the whole comedy depends 
on our shared hatred, not simply of Mr Pon- 
tifex, but of all fathers everywhere; and, come 
to that, all families. In her copy of Samuel 
Butler's Notebooks, given her in 1919 by Mar- 
garet Jourdain, Ivy Compton-Bumett under- 
lined the phrase “a long living death-bed, so to 
speak of stagnation and nonentity” and added 
“I am a living witniss of this crushing lifless 
stagnation of the spirit” (sic). 

The most impressive thing about Ivy Comp- 
ton-Bumett, as revealed in Spurling's pages, is 
her unerring instinct to preserve this “lifless 
stagnation" against all comers. After the 
dazzling success of Brothers and Sisters , we 
learn that there were attempts by the "literary 
world" to “take her up". Leonard Woolf, who 
had earlier turned down one of her books on 
the rather attractive grounds that she “couldn’t 
even write", sent her invitations. Her instinct 
was to avoid Bloomsbury and the bright lights, 
and to “remain on her sofa most of the day 
writing with a pencil in a notebook". 

Even if nothing odd will do long and it. 
should transpire that Ivy Compton-Bumett’s 
highly idiosyncratic and recognizable creations 
do not last, Mrs Spurling has guaranteed that 
their author will live on as a tragi-coraic figure 
in her own right. This is a biography which will 
satisfy even those who enjoy the Compton- 
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Hermione Lee 

DAVID CECIL (Editor) 

Desmond MacCarthy : The man and his 
writings 

313pp. Constable. £9.95. 

: 009465610 X . 

: "He was a supremely good talker , . . In a 

• ’charming, expressive voice, male arid unman- 
: ; -nered but beautifully modulated to convey his. 

ever-changing shades of feeling, 1 his discourse 
; flowed forth, relaxed, leisurely, enthralling" 
(David Cecil), "He moved through the great 
houses bestpwuig the blessings of his wit and 
the grace of his cohveraation"(Leari Edel). 
“He spoke to everyone if they were all his 
lifelong guests alt sorae,delic^ousparty‘ , (Cyril 
: Connolly), f'Hp one fn London was more . 
' • widely and more wholeheartedly liked. He was 
adored by persons who detested one another” 
(Raymond Mortimer). 

t There is something about the tone of these 
1 a unanimous tributes which makes the hackles 
H W Pflrtly/their- blithe assumption that 

‘ -I J7:. gppd oinperipaityphat utustuniyersallybere- 
'• as the acme of dvilfaatlon Vthesuperfi-; ’’ 

• : dal. brahch^aS it were, of the. Cambridge/ 
Blooms bury/G^E. Moore nextis 1 of beliefs ■ 
("Personal , affections! ■ and aesthetic enjqi- : 
merits include 1 by far the greatest goods we 

I dm fthagifie?)} and parlly that when someone ‘ 
is praised as a brilliant talker one instantly 
suspects them of beitig an insufferable phoney] 
MacCarthy’s much-indulged ' insufferable- : 
, , , ness was, in fact, very! well documented: ' bis 
> fecklessness, fils laziness, his Inability to get I 
: out of bed in thi morning or get into it at night 
wheii his hosts Wanted to g 0 to sleep, bis dpo- 
hjcl eleventh-hourism. Over dates, -dead Hne$, 

• trains, lunches, appointments, his- constant’ ■ 
self-reproaches on all these counts, hfagrbwitig • 
globm at not' hairing written' his great novel or ; 
fulfilled bis efaly promise.- the Desmond stor- 
iesare legion. Did you -hear the one Morgan 
tells about Desmond reading a brilliant essay 

: to the Bloomsbury Memoir. pub from what 


Burnett books less wholeheartedly than Mrs 
Spurling does. There is a good anecdote on 
almost every page, and welcome and memor- 
able exchanges with Rose Macaulay, Let lice 
Cooper, Robert Liddell, Elizabeth Taylor (the 
novelist, not the actress), Francis King, Kny 
Dick and others. Ivy's companion, for the 
greater part of her-writing life, was the (in her 
day famous) historian of furniture Margaret 
Jourdain, and there is added comedy in the fact 
that the majority of distinguished callers at 
their flat, in the early days, regarded Ivy with 
distaste. Margaret herself pretended not (o 
read the novels, or to think them “rubbish”. 
All this, too, was an invaluable aid in creating 
the right background of dullness against which 
the exchanges and violent melodramas of her 
fiction could be surreptitiously embroidered. 
The effect of the whole story is more uncanny 
than anything Ivy Compton-Burnett ever 
dreamed up in her pages. 

There is strong feeling in ihe electrically 
charged “atmospheres” and sharp intakes of 
breath among that fascinating category of per- 
son designated by Elizabeth Bowen, “old 
fashioned lesbians of the highest sort”. One of 
the dons at Oxford labelled the novelist 
“poison Ivy” and it is not altogether difficult to 
see why. This donnish background itself pro- 
vides a fascinating sub-plot to Ivy’s middle 
years, for Miss Jourdain’s sister. Miss Nelly 
Jourdain, was the most notorious college Prin- 
cipal of modern times. 

Miss Jourdain’s precipitate dismissal of Miss 
Ady as the history fellow of St Hugh’s College, 
Oxford was an affair which, as the saying goes, 
blew up in Miss Jourdairis face. At that date, 
St Hugh’s depended upon other colleges to 
supply its students with tuition. All the dons in 
the University sided with the wronged Miss 
Ady and withdrew their teaching undl she was 
reinstated. Finally, in the last disgrace of .all, 
Miss Ady received the support of the Chancel- 
lor of the University, Lord Curzon, and the 


ever ,iL eil you about the dinner party sympathies with modernism - as with feminism 

hi™* t00) Wlth ‘ are Iimited (aS Vir 8 inia Woolf found them 

Leonrnd s secretary hidden behind a screen to when he “sneered” at Mrs Dalloway or derided 

write down Desmond s conversational pearls, , women for their “intellectual inferiority”) 

?" d V™ s] ^ecameoutwithnothingmuehwriN And there are patches of vapid writing, as here 

1117 H * ve y ou J™ rd flb ° ut Ud y on Hardyi "Hiere are green isles of peace and 
j e u C i?o raise ^ for Dcsm P nd happiness in his stories, but a greyness beats 
on ' ? ts7 f°J he “ tab,e "T " h ° es u P° n and the ominous i, is 

SriiliV H f 5f a ? er ? mai ” s ’ most heard in their most sheltered recesses." But 

repeatedly) set down in Virgi- none of this Matters very much when set 
nia WoolPs dianes, where she is sketching him against MacCarthy’s best work, 
for Bernard in The Waves. „ 

. Mflv l iQiB nisi nsinHhej <. , , " e was a first-rate drama critic, and writes 

it... but this wore off, & he yawned/*' reidrit Ib “ n ’ Shaw ’ Strindbcr 8 

stir himself up ... . Late at night he took to reading ^ Chekhov (a piece which pleasurably Ulus- 

Joyce’s nu. aloud, & in particular to imitating his trates tbe English 1920s passion for all things 

. moderrt ifiiitatkm of a cat's miau, but L. went to bed, Russian), He has a very acute sense Of why 

& though capable of spending a night in this manner, certain writers matter to certain generations of 

; "ts n in (i !hi S a cot y ; for ,his ,he 

, observed that breakfast at S.30 would possibly be 2-f«f eS W , S , COectlon aren 1 da ted.) Mere- 

early enough, he stayed talking about books till 10 & a,m a PP ealed at the turn of the century be- 

rambled off quite out of tune for Us office. cause *as the first truly post-Darwinian 

June 5 1925. He is like n wave that never breaks, but Victorian P 0 **** 0 assimilate into his poetic 

lollops one this way & that way & the wil hangs on f on ? e P tIon of tbe worid the idea that death and 

ones mast & the sun beats down. battle * s the law under which all living things 


disgraced Nelly Jourdain died , ttd de* , 
garei and Ivy believed she had beeumunw! 
The whole incident reveals the extraoSf 
extent to which life, even at one ^ 
iwwerful artistic imagination, foil 
terns decreed by novelists. 

You might have thought, given 
happy experience of dons, that poorpoW 
would have given them a wide belZS 
grew older. Moreover, it might have 
guessed, by someone who knew that Ivn! 
deeply fond of her companion, Ihald*™ 
have felt inconsolable when MargaretJ^ 
died. So indeed she did. Neverthelta, & 
Margaret’s death. Ivy wrote a letter lafe 
Principal or Somerville College, askfaghaj 
she could be supplied with “some 
retiring, and does not want living expenseseei 1 
large scnle” who could share the flat withkne 
Braemar Mansions. It was a pathetic kte 
and she withdrew the request- almost s 

she had made it. Of course it reveals hovlu 
ly she was, and what a muddle hergreffei 
thrown her into. But it also shows an ateofctf! 
extraordinary arbitrariness in her atiM 
selecting human companionship. Mmyp^i 
would take more trouble about choosin|i»[ 
cat. The letter asking for a new maldaiwl 
with whom to share her highly distinctive^ 
of life revealed momentarily that flash ds' 
spired callousness, that combination offe !' 
ness and total indifference which was tin ' 
spiral ion for her finest moments of Seta ’ 

To mark the centenary of Ivy Coofe 
Burnett’s birth on June 5 Gollanczaresq ' 
uniform collectors’ edition of her wee " 
novels, at either £5.95 or £6.95 each . Mai 
Wives (£2.95), Pastors and Masters (£1.95)n^ 
Brothers and Sisters (£2.95) have recently bj 
reissued in paperback by Allison and 
twelve of the novels are now avallahkil 
paperback, published by Penguin, Affisotr 
Busby or Oxford University Press. t 
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(and it is usually his) moments of doubt. Rf ! 
ing little Bilham to Henry James’s UnW f 
Strethcr, he recalls him bursting ml £ 
lunch: “Yes . . . [writing] is solitude, Ills*> ij V 
lute solitude.” He notes Asquith, in , 
gleam of self disclosure” referring 
defeat as “his wound”. He writes 
passioned interest about the parados iff 
Goethe's character (especially on "Ihelridjjf .- 
liability system” in relationships 
became early adept"), or about 
conscious contradictory impulses, 
outrageous sleights-of-hnnd, or Stiirfwl'g.;- 
violent quarrels with himself. 
for intimate anecdotes, ho catches his 
when they reveal themselves most | . 

Here is Henry James, forexampld,atl , i*^|’ J 
rounds; -'y.f' 

I was amazed . . , by his standard of deccnra^t : ' 
and his remark on our leaving what append ®* ■ 

thoroughly woU-Hppolntcd, prosperoifl J ; 

“Poor S., poorS. - thd stnmp of unmis^keBlop^ f 
ty upon everything]” has remained In my®*? jt.; 
.... “I can stand”, he once uid-tQ 
were waiting for our hostess in an g;' 


*r n L a now Irpii).. /.rerogflition of the necessity for comoromlaa" 

; good tem^J to^ldih hl^He ' MSarion^S 1 Mlflu ® lw * i0n .MacCarthy’s 
. ii narrates; does not actually talv '!.•?' ; ■ ' pP e J a won. Kipling was loved In the 1890s not 

'i'iBut for 811 his bubbilrig meonclusiven^, ■ b!^ b^^se^ 'he 6 ® m P^ re " 
and his disappointment.] in his own ; career vartet^f f ° r an ® n ° rraous 

-(touchingly, displayed here in a rueful letter ' MbctI ill* 1 u re adon to thelr work", 
r written at fifty-four,. fa 1931, to his younger ch ? n ^ I1g fadsin ^ 8te 

! sip, the ; literary jgupnalismthat cami ‘ r ceneroi^”in arLriHrk ° fdS am f ing ” artd 
" fas, years as literary ediWr : (the ‘"Affable 1 j “ ° f an uncon * 

- Hawk”) jbf the ^ *■'*** ? shrewd 

lifartry critic bf the iimday''] 

.'"i Times isridb and impressive. One's : suspicion of ^ he Volume fa that 

, '■that;, he plight be bland and superfidal :I A : *. SStr £ hy m0 ■ s W at faea and emotional 

, v bish j.esiablisbment tone of David Cecil’s Inlro'- •!' I faduSLre 38L Ste P heri . not , 

ductionto this volutjie dotes notbfagfd pilayi is W h ? te T * ldm M ■WP “I 
only occasionally bpra^oUf. ^eftis a stuffy' , > Jack-of-all-trades”. 

i ' uncomprehending ^ put*down ^Of Gertrede r-: oi,t of men • 

5teln, comparing hef *; jahtering hpfl^nse’’ W I !• .utmost a hd stick. to their; 


and splendid drawing-room, “a 
This Bhows a nlce r talent. for 
mockery. I liked, too, Beerbohm’sW. 
would-be biographer (“My gifts P 

used them very well, and 
straining them; and the result is tMt u* I?., 
a chanping little reputation. But 
tlon is a frail plant. Don’t over fl0c ~; 
Gardener Lynchl”) and Herbert SpjfJ. K: 
ing a joke on the Isle of Wight (•’ 
holiday there with 0.. H. Lewes 
lunch he remarked tlrat t be chops 
for so imall an island.*) The Jokfa fe 
MacCarthy’s great talent, which is p; 
pathetic, informed, sdnsirive W 

literary Character, Why do people l“|^; || 
after their deaths, he asks himself tpJJy > || ; 
on Disraeli? “The idea occurred to 
it was not in proporlibn to Hfa 
either of a man's deeds, or fas 
became. the object pf It, buj rather 


1 0U J. jjg g- Jjj gjjggf Q# ^ ? T^I 1 1 118 1 "0P'Upj3tifi flgllfea 1 faq J . 8C,r ’ 
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The domestic scene 
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Forgotten Children: Parent-child relations 
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334pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £9.50). 

05 21250099 

When George Eliot wrote that the happiest 
women had no history, she was mocking by 
implication the view that courtship, marriage, 
children and domesticity were too mundane to 
merit scholarly attention. She herself recog- 
nized that it was their very mundaneness that 
made such experiences significant; a view that 
is now almost de rigueitr among European and 
American historians. But while genuflecting at 
the altar of democratic history is easy, writing it 
is not. Reconstructing the past of the common 
man is hideously difficult; women and children 
- so often last in history rather than the pro- 
verbial first - are even more intractable. They 
have usually been less visible than adult males, 
and much less able or willing to commit their 
story to paper. Nor are they convenient cate- 
gories for historical study. Women are not a 
clnss; they ore not a caste; they are not even - 
despite the impression given by most history 
books and almost all history faculties - a 
minority. So how does one write about them? 

Thus far the tendency has been to opt for one 
of two approaches. Some writers take the great 
historical set-pieces - like the American Re- 
volution - and stress their female dimension, 
an exercise that can be illuminating but can 
also slide very easily into, wfshfu! thinklhg. 
More frequently, it Is assumed that woraeh’s 
common experience of menstruation, mar- 
riage, maternity and male domination allows 
them to be treated as a unified subgroup over 
time, an interpretation uncomfortably close to 
the notion that the history of women is little 
more than the history of the womb. 

Antonia Fraser adopts the second, more 
conservative method in her splendid word- 
picture of seventeenth-century Englishwomen . 
She argues, rightly, that the period brought 
little durable economic, legal or medical ad- 
vance for women. But the hiccup of the Civil 
War did offer partial liberation to some. Aris- 
tocratic heroines showed their mettle defend- 


ing their husbands’ property; women traders 
petitioned Parliament and raised money for its 
armies; most of all, religious radicalism - which 
has almost always paid more attention to 
women than political radicalism - gave the 
prophetesses their chance and the marriage 
reformers their slight opportunity. One won- 
ders in this context whether the decline in Pro- 
testant zeal in the eighteenth century reduced 
the scope for female assertion. Cromwell’s 
Calvinist granddaughter. Mrs Bendish, used 
to drive home alone from business or pleasure 
at 2 am, singing hymns in the certainty “that 
angels surrounded her chaise”. In her case, 
they probably did. 

It is vignettes like these which have aroused 
the ire of Lady Antonia’s more purist critics. 
And it is true that - readable, well-illustrated 
and impressively researched as it is - the book 
concentrates on the picturesque rather than on 
the prosaic majority. We are given more on 
stray women philosophers and soldiers than on 
; spinsters and middle-class wives. The poor old 
women accused of witchcraft are discussed; 
Keith Thomas's suggestion that old age may 
have increased the status of ordinary women is 
not. Fraser is also predisposed to happy end- 
ings and this can result in over-roseate history. 
She describes the union between Sir Ralph 
Verney and Mary Blacknall as being one of 
“remarkable happiness", a triumph of mutual 
love over the arranged marriage. So, to an 
extent, it was. But when Lady Verney left her 
husband in France to try and save his estate 
from sequestration (she was pregnant at the 
time), it was assumed by friends that he would 
spend his time whoring. And when, on her 
return from England, Mary sickened and was 
on her death-bed, Ralph's cousin sent him a 
new maid-servant “that will be as good as my 
lady in the dark.. .she will match your cock”. 
Fraser does not even refer to these episodes; 
but she should. The past Is a foreign country, 
and that applies to the emotions as well. 

How far it also applies to the family has been 
hotly disputed. Thanks to the outstanding 
vyork of Peter Laslelt, E.A.Wrigley and Roger , 
Schofield, we now know a great deal about the 
demographic structure of the English family 
since the sixteenth century. But what is still 
not clear is how far family sentiment was deter- 
mined by demographic flux. Some historians, 
led by Lawrence Stone, have argued that be- 
fore 1700 high infantile mortality made parents 
circumspect about investing emotion in their 
children; that It was not until the eighteenth 
century that the affectionate, nuclear family 
became the norm among the affluent; and that 
among the poor, the family unit continued to 
be based more on cold economic necessity than 
on love. These conclusions -and I am obvious- 
ly simplifying them - have been challenged 
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By Word of Mouth; "Biite” oral history 
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Few Western European: historians of flites 
have made systematic and rigorous tase of oral 
history . Those who have used it have tended by 
and large to stress not only its importance as a 
method but its uniqueness as a source for the 
history of ,the poor - those about whom the 
documents say little or nothing. There are ex- . 
. captions, for instance Thea Thompson’s work 
ioh tbe childhood of the upper bourgeoisie nnd 
Aristocracy, but outside the United States, 
these are few and far between. . . 

. ; For this reason fae present book should have , 
keen welcome as a corrective and to challenge 
the preconceptions bf those who see oral his- 
■ lory as being the property of the poor. Sadly 
; this Is not thd case. The authors state that By 
, Woj-d of Mouth is aimed “primarily at those 
•fafarto oral history; and it deals with the theory 
&tfa}practice of interviewing the leaders ... 

. ’ fa«far than (he led* Jf thus belongs with books 
. like Roderlbk FlOud’s.excellent Introduction la 
. Quantitative Methods' for Historians as ; a guide : 

, or aid toresearch mcthods.Tbls would be fine 
■; ™e > ttfafarialft- contained werb-nor easily ; ! 

_ r . T^pfa avaijpbie elsewhere.. For -insfange. 


with some ferocity by Alan Macfarlane, Keith 
Wrightson and Lasletl himself. But the debate 
continues; and to prove it we have Miriam 
Slater’s study of the Verney family (written 
under Stone’s influence) and Linda Pollock's 
analysis of parent-child relations (with preface 
acknowledgments to Laslett, Wrightson and 
Macfarlane). The result in both books is a 
somewhat caricatured version of the dicho- 
tomy between their respective masters' voices. 

Slater has employed the immensely rich Ver- 
ney archive to lend precision to our under- 
standing of seventeenth-century family life. 
Her book is lucidly written nnd the documents 
have been interpreted with intelligence and 
scholarly discrimination. The only real prob- 
lem - which is crucial - is the Verneys them- 
selves. No family is typical; but they were de- 
cidedly unusual. Of Sir Edmund Vemey's 
twelve children, the remarkably high number 
of ten survived into adult life. When Sir 
Edmund was killed in battle in 1642 the estate 
devolved upon his eldest son Ralph. Since 
Ralph's mother was already dead, family life 
became a matter of relations between siblings, 
one of whom had been prematurely promoted 
to patriarch. The resulting squabbles wcTe 
perhaps predictable, and the Civil Wnr made 
tilings very much worse. It threatened the Ver- 
ney estate; it drove Ralph and his wife into 
exile in France; and it undermined the dowries 
of Ralph’s five unmarried sisters. 

Slater shows - and it makes harsh reading - 
how the Verney brothers, and still more the 
Verney sisters, had to abase themselves to 
Ralph to win his favour and a share of his 
money. She shows, too, that Ralph's love for 
his siblings was strictly regulated by financial 
considerations. But given the unique pressures 
on the family and its patrimony, can we really 
conclude from this one case that in the seven- 
teenth century in general: “respect and submis- 
sion to the parent was evoked by fear rather 


than admiration and affection”? One may 
doubt it. 

Pollock docs not merely doubt it; she knows 
it’s wrong: “Stone’s dramatic and dogmatic 
synthesis has not one shred of sound logic and 
‘convincing evidence to support it.” In a book 
distinguished by impressive application, vigor- 
ous expression and - os one may see - con- 
siderable confidence, she argues that chrono- 
logy made little impact on family sentiment: 
“Parents have always tried to do what is best 
for their children, within the context of their 
culture.” But there, as they say, is the rub. 
Given that crude theorizing about parental 
attitudes is precisely that, surely economic, de- 
mographic. cultural, political nnd social factors 
have made for some changes in family be- 
haviour and attitudes over time? If one looks 
for example at the jacket illustration of Anton- 
ia Fraser’s book, "The Saltonstall Family” 
(d636), and then at the painting of the Shudi 
family (cl 742) now on show at the Victoria and 
Albert's Rococo exhibition, it is dear that the 
difference between them is more than chang- 
ing fashions in art. In the seventeenth-century 
painting the wife lies prone and passive, the 
dominant husband coolly rewarding her for Itis 
heir; the children arc formal and arc kept firm- 
ly to one side. But Mrs Shudi grasps a pinning 
child in one large, capable hand while holding a 
newspaper in the other; her husband, sitting at 
her level, smiles in dishabille and plays the 
harpsichord. To explain that transition re- 
quires subtlety; and subtlety together with his- 
torical sense arc not - on the evidence of this 
book - Dt Pollock’s forte. 

“Birth, copulation and death", wrote 
another Eliot, "That's all the facts when you 
come to brass lacks". True enough; but the 
historian's business is to get beyond the repeti- 
tion of these basic human facts to the men, 
women and children who experience them, 
and then to locate their experience in time. 


much of what is provided here on the history, 
theory and methodology of oral history has 
been in print in a more interesting and compre- 
hensive form for more than five years in Paul 
Thompson's The Voice of the Past. Similarly, 
Margaret Brooks's ; admirable chapter on 
methodology fororal archivists, though .writ- 
ten from her enormous experience in ihe field, 
is largely available elsewhere, and offers a 
counsel of excellence In terms of equipment 
and skill which would preclude all but the most 
wealthy postgraduate departments. ‘ 

What we have in By-Word of Mouth are the 
opinions of some 200 historians, most of them 
historians of Elites, on the validity or otherwise 
of the oral method. A large proportion of them 
have made no attempt themselves at sustained 
or organized oral history. Stephen Koss, for 
instance, concludes oh the basis of about twen- 
ty interviews for (wo separate books that sever- 
al of his Interviewees “resisted hard evidence” 
and that he “rarely” found the experience of 
interviewing as "instructive as I would hope”. 
Since we are told nothing about his methods or 
subjects it is difficult to kuow how much weight 
to. give this statement. Remarkably, only 40 
per centbf the historians concerned used a 
tape-recorder; the instant and meticulous writ- 
ing-up of interviews was a necessity for Beat- 
rice Webb but tliis is nd longer usually the case, 
ahd to deny pp?fari^ the kindof information a 
MtZLriH'nrtlBr can nrnOirie seems auite wroha. 
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VIVIAN ENDICOTT BARNETT 
Kandinsky at the Guggenheim 
311pp, with colour and black-and-white 
Illustrations. Abbeville Press, available from 
Pandemic Ltd, 71 Great Russell St, London 
WC1.£25. 

0896593983 

The pioneers of the Modem movement were 
by no means so bohemian or informed as we 
now tend to think. Kandinsky, so Jelena Hahl- 
Koch tells lis, had only one friend whom he 
addressed with the familiar Du, and it was not 
Schoenberg, even though the composer was 
eight years his junior. On the contrary, he 
wrote to him like this: 

Dear Professor, 

It gives me very special pleasure to send you a 
photo of myself. Would you like to give me the same 
pleasure by sending me a photo of yourself? 

'The story of this stately relationship 
begins in January 1911, when Kandinsky and 
his painter friends heard Schoenberg's Second 
String Quartet and the Three Piano Pieces, 
Opus 11, at a Munich recital and Kandinsky 


wrote the composer an enthusiastic letter. It 
ends effectively with the outbreak of the First 
World War, just when Kandinsky, Schoenberg 
and their respective fa mi lies, after pedantically 
elaborate arrangements, had at last managed 
to holiday in mutual proximity at Mumau in 
Bavaria. From then on everything was dis- 
rupted, and although there are dribs and drabs 
of contact and correspondence following Kan- 
dinsky’s return from Russia in 1922 their ear- 
lier alliance was never renewed. Primarily this 
appears to have been due to Alma Mahler, 
who in 1923 told Schoenberg that Kandinsky 
and his new wife were blaming the excesses of 
Bolshevism on the Jews. The relevant letters 
are almost the last in the book, and they are 
painful to read; the episode Itself, however, 
really demands further clarification. 

But from 1911 to 1914 both men felt them- 
selves to be caught up in startling new develop- 
ments that involved more than one art. 
Schoenberg had begun painting in 1906, and 
kept it up for six or seven years. In 191 1 he 
published the Harmonielehre, his principal 
theoretical work, while Kandinsky completed 
Ober das Geistige in der Kunst, a title long 
rendered as The Art of Spiritual Harmony. 
Then in 1912 Schoenberg composed Pierrot 
lunaire, and meanwhile his often creepy, if 
amateurish, paintings so impressed Kandinsky 
that the latter included reproductions in his 
Der Blaue Reiter almanac and showed them in 
the first exhibition under that name. For not 
only was Ka ndinsky himself a late beginner as a 
professional artist, with a much wider back- 
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JIM M. JORDAN 
Paul Klee and Cubism 

233pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£50.80. 
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Paul Klee himself acknowledged his debt to the 
French Cubists, and from about 1912 there are 
distinct echoes from Braque, Picasso, Gris and 
Delaunay in his work. Although an interesting 
one, the subject seems a little restricted for 
full-length treatment, and the ample space 
afforded by a 200 page volume has tempted the 
author to conduct his argument at a leisurely 
pace that will exasperate more Impatient read- 
ers. Still, with a suitably liberal, approach th.e 
subject might, after all, have been well served; 
but J|m M. Jordan has chosen a different 
. method, which he states a little belatedly on 
the lait-but-ohe page of Paul Klee and Cubism: 
?The method of this ; study has been predomi- 
nantly rm-iconographic.” He asks us to accept 
"that the formal-analytical method wprks well 
With Klee", better, indeed, than with such 
artists as Ftkni Marc, Chagall, Kandinsky arid 
Mondrian, with whom "the two aspects of form 
arid content canqot be pulled apart, even pro- 
visionally, a s we.ll and profitably as they can be 
with Klee", This is an astonishing thing to 


claim about an artist who was so extremely 
sensitive to the modal and associative values of 
line, texture, calligraphy and other compo- 
nents of style. Tlie contents of Klee's images, 
whether serious, ironical, scurrilous or other- 
wise, are always inextricably woven into the 
form that conveys the meaning; and an ex- 
’ amlnation of his style without due regard to his 
subject-matter Will Inevitably remain a rather 
arid analytical exercise. 

The narrowness of both theme and approach 
has also led Jordan to draw debatable conclu- 
sions about Klee’s attitude to his Cubist 
sources. He is represented as a shrewd climber, 
ready to touch his colleagues for useful "influ- 
ences”. "It is certain", Jordan writes, “that 
Klee was much more patient and experienced 
than his friends [Marc and Macke] in the busi- 
ness of drawing profitably on artistic influ- 
ences.” Even a cursory glance into Glaesem- 
er's edition of Klee's drawings should be 
ehough to <pnvince us that the artist’s develop- 
ment was a more complex process than Jordan 
would have us believe. All this talk about the 
"business" of profiting from influences is sim- 
plistic and fails to appreciate, among other 
things, the fundamental naivety of Klee's reac- 
tion to his sources. 

Some of Jordan's formal derivations are so 
complicated, hypothetical and full of qualifica- 
tions as to cloud the issue at hand rather, than 
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ground than his colleagues, but like Schoen- 
berg he was open to the synaesthetic mysticism 
that had emerged from the Symbolist move- 
ment of the turn of the century. At a time when 
Skriabin, Matyushin and Rudolf Steiner in 
their varying ways were blurring the frontiers 
between the different arts, both men alike 
seemed to be searching for some absolute 
structural principle that would be common to 
the Geist - a word that is normally rendered 
“spirit” but also embraces the mind and even, 
like the French esprit, the wit - which can be 
realized in art as such. 

Since their actual correspondence only occu- 
pies about a third of the book, the rest is filled 
out with a selection of mainly dramatic texts by 
them and useful essays by the editor and trans- 
lators. Centring on the librettos of Schoen- 
berg's opera Die glllckliche Hand and Kandin- 
sky's “stage composition” Der gelbe Klang, 
this material suggests that the common ground 
which they shared during those three-and-a- 
half years was not so much painting, which 
Schoenberg was about to abandon, as the new 
electrically lit poetic theatre, whose synaesthe- 
tic possibilities fascinated them both. Though 
the pioneers here had certainly been Wagner 
and his would-be interpreter Adolphe Appia, 
with his stylized, simplified conceptions of the 
former’s Gesamtkunstwerk, these were not the 
immediate influence. Kokoschka's MOrder, 
Hoffnung der Frauen had been performed in 
Vienna in 19Q9, and whether or not Schoen- 
berg actually saw it, it displays a clear family 
relationship to Die glilckliche Hand, borne out 


by the fact that Schoenberg wanted KoWi. 
ns his opera's designer. Even stroager *7* 
was the example of Maeterlinck, who2 
with their abstract settings and depersonZ 
characters (as in the extraordinary, BecS 
Lvs Aveuglcs), were known to both m 
Pointing forward to German Expression 
this lute symbolist stage was the experiZu 
platform on which the two seekers met 
The G uggenheim Museum's new Kan4*>, 
catalogue is necessarily less concerned J 
this short but crucial period of uncertainly^ 
exploration than with the artist’s steady 4. 
veiopment of an entirely abstract visual 
gunge. This can be traced here chrohotopaii, 
through the more than 200 of his works E 
over the decades by the Guggenhein* a*j 
their adviser Hilla von Rebay; all of theme, 
competently documented and illustratedettfas 
in colour or in black- (or more precisely dal 
grey-) and-whitc. The result; with its acm& 
panying exhibition list, bibliography and 4, f 
tailed chronology, makes a valuable refercue [ 
work, though one that lacks the tension ad 
close concentration of Arnold Schonb% 
Wassily Kandinsky. This is partly because fl* 
rather simpler quest which it follows hi un 
grown so familiar, and partly because tk 
assumptions on which it is based have b tm 
open to doubt, as can be seen from them) 
first sentence of the editor's intraductioE 
“During the first decades of the twentieth » 
tury, the direction of painting moved im 
ably toward abstraction.” Irrevocably? O oIjb 
the most literal sense. Irreversibly? No. 1 


illuminate it. A case in point is the question of perhaf 
Klee’s contact with Henri aim Rupf s collection true is 
of Cubist works, which, according to secon- a scho 
dary sources, he had seen in Berne in the sum- It se 

mer of 193,3. Jordan makes no attempt to sift pionee 
the evidence for this trip, which he refers to prevai 
alternately as a possibility, a probability and a doom 
facti Once, indeed, the very works by Klee to tere ar 
be explained by this contact are adduced as thecai 
evidence of it (p 90). At other points, too, one field t 
looks in vain for a critical assessment of the direct! 
historical links between Klee and Cubism , and of a Q 

all too often apparent similarities are vaguely rescan 
presented ' as being either influences or, moder 

Label into slogan 


perhaps, parallels. That either is likely tok[ 
true is no news and hardly worth presenfop* 
a scholarly result. t 

It seems that current research on the ipodea F 
pioneers has entered a phase where engai 
prevails over empiricism, interpretation w[ 
documentation. The oeuvres of the major w 
ters are becoming to art history roughly Y& 
the canonical gospels used to be for theo^i 
field trodden over in almost every poaR 
direction. What we need now is theequivsfc 
of a Qumran discovery, or, failing lhal.wo 
research on the so-called minor figures of b | 
modem movement. ,* I 
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ter’s Der Expressionismus, published In Ml. 
began the “Gennanization" of the p 
which was furthered by the rise of naiioM® t 
and the anti-French feeling that prevailed*® 
the Germnn defeat in 1918. In 1925 the"!** p 
Saclilichkcit" exhibition in Mannheim mwj 
the conclusion ol the “Exprossionumw 
Germany. Ironically, it was as a ImHJ" 
.from Germany that "expressionisme" ■«** 
introduced into the French language* Pfy 
was identified with German national a*®' 
and, owing to tense political relations* ** 
garded with widespread aversion. 

Werenskiold reminds us that the 
expressionism, which today Is ioternMT* 
commenced with the collapse of Hlticfs 

many, for under the Nazi rdgi* 11 ® 

nina n ahnse. used tobWp. 
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Abnormal institutions 
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Sir Henry Maine, one of the earliest students of 
the working of popular government, believed 
that democracy was “of all kinds of govern- 
ment, by far the most difficult”, since “the 
perpetual change which, as understood in 
modern times, it appears to demand, is not in 
harmony with the normal forces ruling human 
nature, and is apt therefore to lead to cruel 
disappointment or serious disaster". 

Maine has proved extraordinarily prescient. 
For democracies are, and always have been, in 
a minority among the nations of the world. Of 
over 150 member states of the United Nations 
at the beginning of the 1980s, only about a third 
could be Identified as democtacies. Since then, 
the number has been further reduced by the 
abandonment of representative institutions in 
countries such as Nigeria and Surinam. The 
twentieth century Is indeed the age of demo- 
cratic rhetoric not democratic practice. For 
some thirty countries hold elections in which 
only one candidate, chosen by the ruling party, 
is allowed to stand for office; imitation, like 
hypocrisy, being the tribute vice pays to virtue. 

Arend Lijphart, a Dutch political scientist 
who now teaches at the University of Califor- 
nia in San Diego, is among the most inventive 
of those who have contributed to our under- 
standing of the nature of democratic govern- 
ment. He has always been especially sensitive 
to alternative methods of securing democratic 
objectives, and Is best known for his explica- 
tion of “consociational democracy”, a method 
of containing conflict quite different from that 
preferred by the Westminster model. In deeply 
divided societies, untrammelled majority rule 
of the kind favoured in countries such as Brit- 
ain and New Zealand is a recipe for (disrup- 


tion, as the experience of Northern Ireland has 
so clearly shown. Instead, such societies must 
be governed by concurrent majorities so that 
the interests of each of the major segments of 
opinion will be taken account of by every gov- 
ernment, whatever its political colour, Such a 
method of government was, according to 
Lijphart, characteristic of the Netherlands for 
fifty years after the Pacificatie of 1917, and has 
been attempted also, with varying degrees of 
success, in Switzerland. Austria, Belgium, the 
Lebanon and Canada. Lijphart’s earlier 
books, The Politics of Accommodation (1968) 
and Democracy in Plural Societies (1977), re- 
main among the best analyses of democratic 
structures which differ very markedly from 
those within the Anglo- American tradition. 

Democracies is an attempt to generalize 
from Lijphart 's earlier work by distinguishing 
two contrasting models of democracy: the ma- 
joritarian and the consensual. The majori- 
tarian model, exemplified most clearly by New 
Zealand and, to a slightly lesser extent, by 
Britain, is characterized by the absence of re- 
straints upon majority rule. Neither country 
has a written constitution, and in both of them 
executive power is concentrated in a cabinet 
which dominates the legislature. The par- 
liamentary arena has generally been domin- 
ated by only two major parties and the plurality 
electoral system - commonly if inaccurately 
known as “first past the post” - sustains a struc- 
ture of duopoltstic competition. 

The alternative, consensus model is exem- 
plified by Switzerland, where there are no less 
than eight majority-restraining elements. 
There is a written constitution and a federal 
system of government: executive power, far 
from being concentrated, is shared between 
the major parties, who join together in a perpe- 
tual coalition; the executive is independent of 
the legislature, which is strongly bicameral, so 
ensuring minority representation; and the pro- 
portional electoral system allows multi-party 
conflict to be structured along a number of 
different dimensions - linguistic and religious 
as well as socio-economic. 

The central purpose of Democracies is to 


provide a systematic comparison of the two 
models which Lijphart regards as basic. The 
two types of democracy are logically coherent, 
but to what extent are they also empirically 
relevant; to what extent do the various 
characteristics of majoritarian and consensual 
democracy cohere in actual political systems? 

In fact, of the twenty-one countries surveyed 
by Lijphart, only four fit quite unambiguously 
into one or other of the two models - Britain 
and New Zealand into the majoritarian and 
Switzerland and Belgium into the consensus 
model. Even when two intermediate categor- 
ies are introduced - '‘majorit Brian-federal” to 
take account of countries such as the United 
States and Canada, and “consensual-unitary" 
to embrace countries such as Denmark and 
Israel - Lijphart still finds that only ten coun- 
tries clearly belong to one of the four types. It 
must, therefore, be highly questionable 
whether he has succeeded in isolating the 
“basis models” of democracy; and, given the 
skill with which Lijphart systematically com- 
pares different institutional structures, one is 
bound to ask whether the enterprise upon 
which he is engaged is a viable one. If the 
naturalistic approach of the political scientist 
proves so unfruitful in the hands of so able a 
practitioner, might it not be the method rather 
than the mAn that is at fault? 

To analyse institutions as if they were merely 
empirical entities Is unlikely to advance our 
understanding of government very far. For 
structures of government are not to be con- 
ceived as attempts to provide answers to a 
common set of problems. The "problems” 
which political institutions seek to “resolve" 
are posed in quite different ways in countries 
with different cultural traditions, so that 
understanding the working of such institutions 
(“those spiritual things that we call 'institu- 
tions'”, in Maitland's words) must inevitably 
involve some conceptual element. All too fre- 
quently the taxonomic approach exemplified 
by Democracies misses out what is most impor- 
tant about particular institutions. For example, 
Lijphart characterizes as “presidential" re- 
gimes, the United States, Fifth Republic 


France and Finland. He is aware, of course* of 
the marked differences between these three 
systems, but still believes that something is to 
be gained by categorizing them together. 

An alternative view, however, would sug- 
gest that the contrasts between the three sys- 
tems are more important than the similarities 
because they express differences in the consti- 
tutional assumptions held in the countries con- 
cerned. The role of the American president is 
fundamentally constrained by the need to 
secure consensus in a country so vast and 
ethnically diverse as the United States. In 
France, on the other hand, the power of the 
president reflects an entirely different philoso- 
phy, the triumph of the Gaullist view of gov- 
ernment', while in Finland, presidential power 
is largely a post-war phenomenon, a product of 
Finland's exposed international position, and 
also, perhaps, of the personalities of Paasikivi 
and Kekkonen. Little is to be gained by clas- 
sing such different systems together and 
attempting, by statistical analysis, to derive 
meaningful conclusions about the nature of 
democracy. 

At best, the method adopted by Lijphart is 
likely to lend only to the discovery of interest- 
ing statistical correlations. He shows, for ex- 
ample, that most plural (ie, divided) societies 
are consensual, the exceptions being Luxem- 
bourg and Israel, and that the only non-piurnl 
societies which are consensual are Australia 
and Japan; he shows that Britain is the only 
country out of the six democracies with a 
population of over ten million to adhere to the 
majoritarian model. But these correlations tell 
one comparatively little about the forces at 
work sustaining or undermining particular sys- 
tems. For that, an entirely different type of 
enquiry would be needed, one which attemp- 
ted 10 grasp the nature of each political system 
through understanding its history and the ideo- 
logical assumptions upon which it is based. 
Only when that is done, will it be possible to 
discover why it is that different countries have 
different types of democratic regimes, and 
whether any meaningful generalizations can be 
. drawn. . .; , ' , 
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Meat for money in the murky market 


Peter Kemp 

PAUL THEROUX 
Doctor Slaughter 
I37pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

0241 112559 

The heroine of Paul Theroux's The Picture 
Palace was elderly and ailing, indifferent to her 
world-wide reputation as a photographer, 
happily addicted to junk foods, a plain near- 
virgin whose personal handicaps spurred her 
into creative achievement . Moving as far to the 
opposite extreme as possible, Theroux places 
at the centre of his new novel , Doctor Slaugh- 
ter, a character who is the antithesis of all this. 
"Young and pulsing with animal energy, obses- 
sed by wealth and success, fanatically finnicky 
about her food, Lauren Slaughter is attractive 
and promiscuous, trading on her physique in a 
way that relentlessly cheapens her. 

An American research student with a mas- 
ters in Economics and a doctorate in Interna- 
tional Studies, Lauren has initially come to 
London to work In an establishment monitor- 
ing global trends, The Hemisphere Institute. 
Its emblem, however - an “embossed hemis- 
phere - the world in gold” - epitomizes the 
sphere she’s really drawn to: the world of the 
affluent and influential, to which, as someone 
who finds money “incredibly exciting", she 
avidly seeks entry. 

While financially at a low ebb, Lauren keeps 
herself physically in prime condition with 
showers four times a day, yoga, jogging, exer- 
cise, and a refusal to let her metabolism be 
staled or dulled by the intake of meat, salt, 
white sugar, milk, cream or preservatives. All 
her energies are invested in ensuring that her 
great asset, her body, will be at its peak should 
an opportunity for cashing in on it arise. One 
does so after she meets a South African bank- 
er, Van Arkady. At an Institute dinner party, 
as he "lifted his knife and worked it through the 
fist 6f meat bleeding on his plate", he curtly 
Voices his belief that, when it comes to those 


Mystical and material 


who count, there are only “five thousand peo- 
ple in the world". This brusque assertion of the 
existence of a cash-and-charisma Alite sharpens 
Lauren's eagerness to become part of it. An 
invitation, via Van Arkady, to work for a high- 
income prostitution ring, The Jasmine Agen- 
cy, apparently indicates a way in which she 
might do so. 

It's a profession, Lauren discovers, for 
which not only her physical resources but also 
her grounding in economics and international 
■ studies usefully qualifies her. Becoming in- 
. timately familiar with market trends and in- 
volved with a very cosmopolitan clientele, she 
finds herself embroiled in a way of life that 
often oddly parallels her researches for the 
Institute. By day, she works on a project to do 
with "Recycling Oil Revenue"; at the Agency, 
by night, she taps surplus funds from Arabs 
bursting with oil money. 

With ail the flair for witty, exuberant, 
graphic and chilly treatment of commercial sex 
that he put to such effective use in Saint Jack, 
Theroux chronicles Lauren’s new career. As it 
progresses, she is shown - in a sequence of, so 
to speak, tart cameos - being processed into a 
pornographic property. Most of the thrusting 
successes who frequent her, she wryly notes, 
shrink from "old-fashioned impaling'’ sex. The 
powerful seem low on potency. "It was virginal 
sex. or rather, not sex at all", Lauren reflects as, 
according to her clients' whims, cameras whirr 
and voyeurs stare, blue videos flicker, and she 
is squeezed into rubber rig-outs, sprawled 
across transparent plastic chairs or perched on 
a Finnish exercise cycle. To retain some sense 
of balance in these unpropitious circumst- 
ances, she assures herself that she is really in 
control - a user of the men who think they’re 
using her. 

Mordantly portraying different kinds of ex- 
ploitation, Doctor Slaughter is markedly simi- 
lar in tone and tenor to the stories in Theroux’s 
The London Embassy. In fact, it seems to owe 
its genesis to one of them, “Fury”: a piece 
about a couple of girls - one an American 
graduate in economics who. turns to high-price 


prostitution, the other a vegetarian physical 
fitness fanatic - who have been merged to pro- 
duce Lauren. Doctor Slaughter's background 
resembles that of The London Embassy , loo: 
London, murky in more ways than one, a 
dank, dirty labyrinth of snobbery, rnpacious- 
ness and monied savagery. And there's the 
same concern with documenting flaccidity and 
corruption in terse prose kept healthily crisp 
with ironic metaphor. 

Finally, the narrative - full of unsuspected 
traps - swivels round to deliver a come-up- 
pance to Lauren. She finds she's been bought 


jinil used for ends she never dreamedof w 
im olved in a scenario more perverse 
of those she knowingly acted out Ton!? 
sue the point tlmt the independence IT 
and sophistication she prided hers S'J* 
pathetically illusory, The rou *„Jfc * 
a rather mechanical and melodrama., 
into a story of political OBasttaS 
hook s heated, grarni guignol closina sa. 
however, carry less real force thanS 
episodes, with their glacially funny v kJf! 
contemporary London life and icy.lS 
mg pnihings into greed and impovtriiha. 


Murder on the mind 


Toby Fitton 

ALLAN MASS IE 

One Night In Winter 
240pp. BodleyHead. £7.95. 
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Tim Dooley 

ELAINE FEINSTEIN 
TheBorder 

U3pp. Hutchinson. £6.95, 

P09 1563208 ' ■■■* “ ; ' 

. .. .-Visiting bis grandmother Inge during one Aus- 
!. spring - a visit bounded by the Jewish 

NewYearandtheDaydf Atonement- Amer- 
ican-born Oxford historian Saul Wendler is 
anxious to find out what he can about his 
grandfather, the poet Hans Wendler, Inge 
shrewdly guesses that Saul is motivated by 
more than family piety; the focus of his profes- 
sional interest being Hans's acquaintance with 
’’ -Die critic Walter Benjamin during the period 
. - leading up to the latter’s suicide In 1940, Inge is 
amused by Sdul, and does not resent his lq- 
. terest in a figure who is presented In The Bor- 
der as “A Marxist who is not a materialist", a 
genin^hero who "has come togrips with all the 
horrors of our time"; She gives her grandson a 
,: preseiHi a. briefcase, containing the relics she 
;y reteilfs from Europe in the late 1930s - three-- 
s : po&ite by Haris and tJiA diafy he kept in Vienna . 
during the opening months of 1938, Inge’s own 
, diary S front, Paris in September-November of ’ 
the same ydar and five unanswered letters writ- 
ten to Haps frOm Moscow by his mistress Hilda 

Dorf during 1939. ■ 

Thqse documents,' together with Inge’s hur- 
ried resumA of the events of the year that - 
brought her husband’s death as well as Ben- 
jamin’s, make up the tiiajor part of Elaine 
Feinstein’s finely crafted, teasing and percep- 
tive novel. The Border's evocation of Austria 
on the eve of Anschluss and France before and 
during the Occupation is entirely convincing, 
confirming Feinstein’s ability to write with en- 
viable ease about a variety of European 
societies. Dramatic as the events of this “his- 
tory of disastrous choices" are, external con- 
flict is less important here than interior strug- 
gles, and the title of the novel may suggest, as 
much as the national boundaries that are so 
important to the refygqe? , .a, m ora 1 or psycholo- 


gical "border” beyond which it is impossible to 
understand another’s actions. 

Such a barrier certainly exists within the “in- 
timate dependence" of the Wendler*’ mar- 
riage. Inge is a scientist and Hans finds her 
“arcane, incomprehensible work in particle 
physics" alien, while Inge “cannot read his 
poetry . ... It is a kind of blindness." Hans’s 
wider mistrust of Inge's love, a product of self- 
loathing and envy of Inge’s public success, in- 
spires an idealistic, disastrous affair with the 
young Communist Hildp Dorf which, when it is 
discovered . destroys the practical Inge’s secur- 
ity and confidence. The unhappiness of these 
gifted and generous spirits helps to justify a 
wider pessimism within the novel about rela- 
tions between men and Women, and between 
logical and.intuitive modes of thought. 

What hope The- Border offers of healing 
' • these divisions begins with : shared suffering, . 
Having been “counted as Jewish" and peise- 
cuted as such, Inge and Hanscome to rediscov- 
er the religious and cultural heritage they have 
respectively ignored and .denied. Walter Ben- 
. jamin’s thought, which seems to offer hope of a 
, marriage between the material and mystical,' ’ 
: • Mows the possibility bf commerce between 
'insight" and the “vVorld bf cause and effect" 

, By helping-him to^dtnit his Jewishness, Ben- 
• ^5 in s influence causes Haris. to regain his 
self-res{iject, and his love for Inge, though It 
.cannot hah the tragic concatenation of events, 
which bring the novel to jits climax. ' 

Although The Border has moments of in- 
attentiveness (notably in Part Five when Inge 
speaking to Saul of her husband, refers to 
“your father”), the diaries and letters have a 
psychological depth and immediacy which Is 
quite unusual- It is possible to read The Bor- 
der, in part, as a response to D. M. Thomas’s 
The White Hotel- the two novelshaving formal 
as well as thematic similarities. Felnstein writes 
neither as Intensely nor as inclusively as Tho- 
mas about "the horrors of our time", yet within 
her more humble compass presents an analysis 
of the relationships between suffering, desire 
and catastrophe which seems both saner and 
n^pre, productive J^ian Thomas’s. 


In One Night in Winter Allan Massie returns to 
the Scottish themes he has explored before, 
and by mixing Nationalist politics, social analy- 
sis and brutal murder is able to treat them in 
greater depth. His new novel is episodic but 
not so staccato in manner as his Change and 
Decay, but he still seems rather unsure in 
narrative technique and inclined to be some- 
what self-important about his own manner of 
proceeding - in this instance, with what might 
have been simply treated as an irregular 
alternation between the two stories, past and 
present. The hero’s voice, however, is clear 
enough, in youth and middle age. 

“To fictionalize the past is an act of libera- 
tion", Dallas Graham muses in his present 
tense, and he is certainly in need of release 
from the memory of a few traumatic months 
which has held him in thrall for over twenty 
years. Graham is now an indolent antique deal- 
er. no longer successful in his business or in his 
marriage to a modish television documentary 
producer against whom he has long ago 
“double-glazed" himself. 

He has sunk pretty low in his personal life, 
but retains a few standards, being for example 
resolved “never to grow a beard; that way, 
sleeping wrapped up in newspapers lies”. Nor 
will he ever, in spite of the considerate recom- 
mendations of his wife’s media colleagues, sub- 
mit himself to psychoanalysis. He is self-analy-, 
tical enough already, jotting a self-indulgent 
journal intime which allows for some plausible 
and well-documented retrospection to back up 
his dogged soliloquy -both of which are essen- 
tial to the development of the plots. Avoiding 
the shrink, Graham is free to luxuriate in some 
upper-Putney Angst, a trait that is particularly 
useful when one of his wife’s “clients" or inter-, 
view victims is brought home and turns out to 
be a newly-released woman convict whom he 
knew in Scotland twenty years before. 

The past intrudes with violence, and Gra- 
ham recounts the story of himself as an indo- 
lent young man newly graduated from Cam- 
bridge and returning alone to his family’s 
■Victorian mansion in Aberdeenshire to subsist 
on a minute allowance from family trustees 
Mntii he is of age to disperse his small lairdly 
inheritance. He soons fails into a course of 
jading (mainly Redgefuntlet) f desultory writ* 

(w®f;Ja6obJte novelizing),, and regular 
drinking (oh the slate at the village pub). It is a 

pleasant, mildewed existence, but just as the 
overgrown policies of the mansion-house are 
brightened in summer by the rampant rhodo- 
dendrons, so bis life is ventilated by chance 
exposure t<? the court bf Fraser Donnelly a 
contractor with a local (and National) 

T ? domineering ’ getting, hard- 
hitting lord of misrule, attractive both sexually 
and intellectually, and “determined to take life 
by the throat and thrust It where he wished". 

The fact that Donnelly (entirely convincing 
as a kenspeckle provincial “character”) is a 
demagogue, a bully and a lout does not become 
obvious at once to the callow, anglicized laird- 
Hng.forwhomtalkofCahfornian morality and 
political liberation are immediately attractive 

tawdry circIe ' including a 
warned-off dnmken minister with his catamite 
a dub IOUS colonel from Aberdeen sailing near 
to the wind in his business and municipal in- 
terests. a small-town nymphomaniac on the 


wny down, and n local left-wing journaiiflj 
the wny up - all have an appealing raffish^ [ 
A rural orgy, with all kinds of hangc*, ' 
and goings-on, almost ceremonially preset f 
has its moral and emblematic value; bul ik i 
lesser characters are gradually removed sob 
to “reduce our dramatis personae to a mk i 
not beyond the resources of a contemn; !. 
civic theatre". The denouement has to beg. 
ported at second hand, and includes an epsoi ■ 
on a Cretan holiday when Donnelly indli : 
cronies attempt to refuel his potency and tha 
hedonism at what they conceive to be fc ■ 
fount. Retribution comes, in a distinctly Pis 
byterian way. Tensions mount at homc.D» > 
nelly is murdered by a wife who can beuila 
longer. Graham must necessarily pick up! 
details from others, but there are canpia 
tions enough, emotional and evidential, I . 
merit constant re-examination even ftt*; 
years later. His own evidence was important ; 
the trial, but sufficiently unclear to have Id 
parts of the experience like a tape repisyaji 
his mind. 

He learns but little wisdom add takes tv 
little comfort from the opportunity fortnltort '■ 
offered to go over some of it again withered \ 
the women accomplices - she who Is wwife ' 
one of the victims of his wife’s televisionseris ^ 
of “media-slumming" programmes. Recap 
tulation at least allows some relief from pisfr 
ment, though it does not provide much alk* 
tion of guilt. 

One Night in Winter is Allan Massle'i bd ■ 
book to date. He is folly at home in lhe$c* ; 
land of his story, at several social levels, d , 
has a good command of strong vernacular j; 
logue, not least its obscenities. Some ebfflfl. [' 
ters overlap with his previous writings, sdefa**. 
Manslc Niven, the advocate-MP of The is* 
Peacock (where he “thinks himself a wftlwi* 
only a wag”) making a guest appearance.'!* 
their world is treated with much greater fow 
fulness, and, some self-induced literary M* 
tions apart, Mr Mnssio must be congratnk|d 
on his powerful now novel, . • ■ ' 

— ,, 1 — r* 

DOROTHY SIMJ*SON 

Close Her Eyes ‘ 4 

224pp. Michael Joseph, £8.95. 

0718123883 , ■ ■■_ • 

Another case for Inspector Thanet and his 
sidekick, Sergeant Llneham. Fifteen')^* 
Charity Pritchard, daughter of ananoiM®? 
ticolly religious father, disappears and i**® 
found in on alley near home with her^f 

bashed in. An interestingly imagiried sg . 


trently well-handled story; the gradual^ 
sure ofthe nature bf the PrUchara family!^ 

« Ih JIT * 


perhaps a little overdone.. ^ ' W / j 

JOHN SHERWOOD * {Pf 

Green Trigger Fingers ’’v .v.’j 

153pp. Gollancz. £7.95. ; ~ : i ! 

0575034076 . , •' ■ 

Celia Grant, a middle-aged widow 
nursery garden in a Home Counties wMftSjw 
works as a jobbing gardener, finds, test ^ 
the alstromerias she expects, somethlngv.^ 
nastier in the herbaceous border of tbs • 
Victorian manor house. As Qelj 9 
against the suspicions of the ■ poljce pLvgji 
hostility ofthe locals, the plot thickens 
torily, taking in assault, ait forgery, W .g., 
off immoral earnings. A compact, 
nized and well written book, with 4 
cynical view of village life.,, i 1 .' 1 .- 
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Waiting, waiting 


Ascendant star 
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Steven Rimciman 

NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE 

The Men who would be King: A look at royalty 

in exile 

167pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £9.95. 

0283989483 
ANNE SOMERSET 

Ladles In Waiting; From the Tudors to the 
present day 

342pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.50. 
0297784013 

An earlier Shakespeare has remarked on the 
unease felt by those who wear a crown. 
Nicholas Shakespeare’s book is concerned 
with those who would gladly experience that 
unease. He admits that it is neither authorita- 
tive nor exhaustive. It is, rather, a collection of 
impressions and anecdotes about exiled royal- 
ties whom he has met, with two or three essays 
on ex-monarchs who are now defunct. He has 
little to say about living ex-kings. He saw King 
Umberto of Italy just before his death; but the 
Kings of Greece and Bulgaria refused to be 
interviewed, and he seems not to have tried to 
see the Kings of Romania and Egypt. The book 
is centred on Portugal, where he used to live 
and where he first attended a gathering of 
exiled royalty. 

We start with an account of the fall of the last 
Portuguese king, Manoel, and his exile in 
Twickenham, where his mother’s family, the 
house of Orleans, had resided for many years. 
There follows a rather out-of-place account 
of the strange behaviour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor when they passed through 
Portugal in 1940. It adds very little to what has 
already been told; and it does not quite fit into 
the book. The next chapter, dealing with King 
Carol of Romania and Madame Lupescu, who 
spent their declining years in Portugal, is more 
appropriate. It is followed by a sympathetic 
account of King Umberto, who emerges as 
much the most agreeable of the ex-kings, and 
by accounts of the Orleansi claimant,) a man 
whom de Gaulle seems to have considered as a 
possible ruler for France, and the present 
Portuguese claimant, an amiable, unambitious 
man in need of a wife and with the doubtful 
asset of being backed by a Monarchist party. 

Of the three heirs to the old European 
empires, the Archduke Otto of Austria, who 
prefers to be called Dr Habsburg, Is the most 
effective, as a serious historian and an active 
member of the European Parliament. Louis 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollem give the impress- 
ion of a kindly man, conscious of his claims but 
with no expectation nor wish that they should 
be realized. As a claimant for the Russian 
throne the author will not accept the proper 
heir, the Grand Duke Vladimir, because he 
has chosen to nominate his daughter to succeed 
to his claims, having no son, syhile the 
Romanov family law insists on male primogen- 
iture. But the older Russian Tsars had the right 
to nominate successors; and Russia never did 
badly under ruling empresses. The candidate 
presented to us in The Men who would be King 
is Prince Nicholas Romanpyitch, the senior of 
the group of cadet princes, all descended from 
morganatic marriages and given in the.old days 
the surname of Romano vs ky- which they have 
how discarded as there are none not of mor- 
ganatic descent. Prince Nicholas seems to be 
lively enough' and eager to act as head of the 
family; but his claims must be slightly impaired 
by his marriage to an Italian Catholic. 

We next, have a; rag-bag of adventurers, in- 
cluding the Brookes of Sarawak, who hardly 
qualify for entry as the last Rajah voluntarily . 
sojd his raj to the British Crown. The author's 
favourite is Or6 He- Antoine de Touriens, Xing 
.of Aracaunia, who for a time established him- 
self in South America but whose kingdom col- 
lapsed before his death. There tave been three 
Princes bf Aracaunia since then, living in 
France; but as there seems to have been no 
dynsstie.cohhectibn between them, it is diffi ; 

: Cult to' know on what each based his claim. 
..Shakespeare’^ prize oddity, who really has no 
place ih a book oh royalty in exile; is a lady who 
claims to be. the daughter of King George V 
• ahd.; foe' Queen-Regent ; Maria Cristina of 
■ : Spslhi' .Jlie author triumphantly produces the 
- that the then Duke of YorK visited 

): Jgp'QWen-'ia; June, But, ‘H&Je' 
Mjjjabsburft Windsor: as ahe balls herself, gives 


May, 1890, as her birth-date, the news is hardly 
relevant. Some sympathy is shown for the 
claim that the Prince of Bavaria is rightful heir 
to the British throne. But Shakespeare ignores 
the fact that the Prince is descended from the 
marriage of an heiress to her uncle, a marriage 
not recognized in English or Scottish common 
law, in spite of papal dispensations. A better 
Jacobite candidate would be the head of the 
House of Bourbon-Parma. The book ends with 
a lively account of the christening at Xeres de la 
Frontera of the twin sons of the Crown Prince 
of Yugoslavia. 

There are a few minor errors in the book. 
There is no such thing as a German archduke. 
AD 33 seems a curious date for the creation of 
the Roman Empire. Wilhelm of Wied, briefly 
King of Albania, was not King Carol's uncle 
but his uncle's wife's nephew. King Manoel of 
Portugal's wife is described as being glaringly 
German: in fact her mother was Italian and her 
paternal grandmother Portuguese. Nor was 
there any mystery about Manoel’s death: it 
occurred because no one could be found, at 
Twickenham at the weekend, ready to perform 
the tracheotomy that would have saved him. 
But it is ail agreeably readable, despite an 
occasional split infinitive and an odd use of 
epithets. When we read of Princess Teresa’s 
“dewy hand", the impression given is that the 
hand had received too many damp kisses; 
which is not, perhaps, what the author in- 
tended. 

Lady Anne Somerset’s book is more serious- 
ly researched. It is not so much a history of the 
institution of ladies-in-waiting as a history of 
the court intrigues sustained by these ladies 
from Tudor times onwards; which illustrates 
quite effectively what their functions and pow- 
ers have been down the ages. Lady Anne right- 
ly points out that till fairly lately the only paid 
job - and it was never well paid - that a young 
lady of good family could take on was one at 
the court. Her book also makes it clear that, for 
much of the period surveyed, most of these 
young ladies were easygoing in their morals. 
Indeed, the book loses its momentum when we 
come to'recept times and a court of dignified 
respectability. The intrigues ofthe court ladies 
in the past may not have been quite as influen- 
tial as the book suggests. For instance, its long 
account of Queen Anne’s quarrel with the 
Duchess of Marlborough ignores the influence 
of the Duke's great military victories. But 
there certainly were times, as under Mary 
Tudor, when the monarch was influenced by 
her ladies. 

The book has many interesting items and 
touches of humour; but it is not very easy to 
read and could have done with some pruning. 
The scholarship is sound if not very profound; 
and the errors minor. But a book concerned 1 
with titled folk should get their names right. 
TheTownshend Marquessate does not include 
“of’ in its title; and Cholmondeley should not 
be spelt without its first “e". 


E. S. Turner 

SARAH BRADFORD 
Princess Grace 

242pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0297 78370 X 

“Why do you go through the world in gloves, l 
O slim gold woman whom everyone loves?” a 
poet might have enquired of Grace Kelly. She 
was the “classiest" ornament of the post- 
war mass-audience cinema, a serene highness 
before becoming a Serene Highness. 

According to Sarah Bradford, her eminence 
as a star cramped her marital choice: “whom 
could she now find of sufficient stature that he 
would not lose his identity in hers and become 
mere Mr Grace Kelly?" Quelle dillcalesse ! Or 
feminists might cry, Quelle horreuri The 
coarse-grained will doubt whether such gra- 
cious sensibilities were involved; the star, they 
will suspect, simply fell for a prince as a drunk 
falls into a coal-hole. (Prince Rainier was cer- 
tainly seeking a bride worthy of his stnture; a 
previous biographer of the Princess, Gwen 
Robyns, tells of a plot to launch Marilyn 
Monroe at him.) 

Sarah Bradford must have been well aware 
of the perils of writing a life compounded of 
show business and royalty (her last book was 
on Disraeli). She sensibly damps down the 
stardust. It is a cool, tight-reined, well- 
marshalled book, with apt quotations from 
friends or gossips for every occasion. H the 
Princess’s failings emerge as no more than fluff 
on an altar, it is yet no hagiography, 

In 1944 the “Class Diary” of a Pennsylvania 
boys’ school reported: “Rumours of a rift 
between a Buick salesman's son and n brick- 
maker's daughter. The buzzards gather . . . ." 
Grace, the brickmaker's daughter, was then 
fourteen. Such speculation followed her all her 
life. The highly competitive Kelly menfolk 
tended to discourage Grace’s less virile 
admirers. One of these, invited to her home, 
was given “the grip" by three hearties specially 
invited by her brother and fo a second was oh 
.the floor. Perhaps he was lucky not to have 
been treated in addition to a “hot foot" and an 
exploding cigar. 

The Shah escaped this treatment. How 
Grace came to be his escort for a week in New 
York when she was acting in commercials (one 
for insecticide) and cultivating a voice “like 
cream of tomato soup" is something not fully 
explained (a family friend called Manie Sachs ' 
fixed it up, which only makes it sound more 
mysterious). Afterwards a buzzard descended 
in the form of "Ma" Kelly, shocked by her 
daughter’s acceptance of the Shah’s jewellery. 
Grace, however, kept it until she married 
Prince Rainier. 

When film-making Grace tended to have 
discreet romances with her leading man. The 
one with Clark Gable occurred on location in 


Africa, “the first and last time she was dropped 
by a man”. When Ray Milland's wife 
threatened divorce Grace ran for cover, dread- 
ing her family’s wrath. Quoting a statement 
that William Holden had “a brief but satisfac- 
tory romance” with Grace, Sarah Bradford 
comments, “whatever that may mean”. The 
reader may have uttered the same exclamation 
on reading a few pages earlier about three of 
Grace's men who had “taught her about life”. 
Princess Grace is most readable when people 
behave badly. Wealthy “Pa” Kelly, that re- 
doubtable Democrat, fears the overtures of 
“some damn, broken-down Prince” from an 
unheard-of country, but is reassured as to his 
prospects by a scheming priest straight out of 
Evelyn Waugh. Sixty-one passengers booked 
on the SS Constitution qre turned away so that 
seventy members of the Kelly clan may sail to 
Monte Carlo for the wedding. On arrival 
Grace is nursing a dog, but finds a free hand for 
her fianed. The photographers behave like 
baboons. Lady Docker reports the wedding, 
commenting on the modest tonnage of the 
royal yacht, previously hired by her husband 
and herself and found to be a bit “snug”. Le 
Monde suspects a plot to make Monaco an 
American base. 

The practical jokes of film-making (Grace 
and Alec Guinness stuffing a tomahawk into 
each other's beds) give way to palace jokes 
(Rainier rising at dinner to reveal that his 
cummerbund is a live snake). As a princess 
Groce discharges her duties admirably, and 
that includes producing a much-needed Gri- 
maldi heir. She slips up when she agrees to 
appear in a Hitchcock film as a thief with 
psychological hang-ups, a "hardly suitable” 
part, in Sarah Bradford’s view. The MonAgas- 
ques are outraged, even when told that their 
princess's fat fee will go to charity, and the idea 
is dropped. After that she concentrates on fer- 
tilizing the cultural life of Monaco, for exam- 
ple, by organizing a James Joyce Festival with 
the aid of that distinguished resident, Anthony. 
Burgess. 

Thanks to the odd “ex-palace. observer” we 
'share the iridre humdrum moments of life in 
Europe’s oldest ruling family: anxious weight- 
watching, princely somnolence after meals, 
Grace working away at her ever-changiiig 
hobbies and her identity. She emerges as a 
bundle of contradictions: ice and fire, shy but 
revelling in parties, devout Catholic 'and 
devout astrologer, dedicated to hamburgers 
and champagne (sometimes together, and why 
not?). It is very hard to believe that she "never 
understood the reasons for her own celebrity". 

A Century of Style by Sandra Barwick (187pp. 
George Allen and Unwin. £14.95. 0 04 3910Q9 
2) looks at the women who, rather than coutur- . 
iers or models, are in her opinion the real style 
setters. Among the many she believes to have 
had great influence are Alexandra and Diana 
Princesses of Wales and Wallis Simpson. 


Social History from Hutchinson 
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; The 17th and I8th centurles vvere a time of 
accelerating innovation and change in English . 
provincial towns. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENGLISH 
; PROVINCIAL TOWNS I600-l BOO by p«er . . 

. Clark (ed.) Is a ma)dr collection of essays which 
examines the great range of economic, social. 

^ , political and cultural changes transforming ; \ k 
townr^ botii old and new — before and 
during the Industrial Revolution. 

; £20.00 cased 09 154610 9 360pp 




THE MODERNIZATION OF RURAL . 

PRANCE by Roger Price explains how and why 
■' radical changes In the communications systems 
substantially contributed to the development 
, , of this French rural economy. 

Ic Is based 6n missive research In the French , 
archies. and extensive, original 'documentation. 

' £27, 5 0 cased ' , 09 1 5.3 J 60 8 . . S04pp ' 

. Ci) /;^ u “Kfosori' University Library, / 
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Back to the beaches 
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Michael Carver 

MAX HASTINGS 

O?crlord: D-Day and the Battle for Normandy 
1944. 

368pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 

07181 23263 

WARREN TUTE, JOHN COSTELLO and TERRY 
HUGHES (Editors) 

D-Day 

256pp. Pan. Paperback £4.95. 

0330244183 

The fortieth anniversary of the landings in Nor- 
mandy in 1944 has been marked by a spate of 
books about the campaign. Max Hastings, in 
Overlord , celebrates the anniversary with a 
book which combines serious historical ahd 
critical comment with brilliant reportage in the 
form of the personal reminiscences of those 
who took part in the campaign. He brings both 
the arguments between higher commanders, 
and the fighting on the battlefield itself to life 
more vividly than any previous books. 

Hastings’s perceptive and realistic judg- 
ments on military issues are particularly in evi- 
dence in his assessment of Montgomery. Fully 
aware of his faults, Hastings nevertheless gives 
him credit for getting a firm grip of the plan- 
ning from the time of his appointment; for the 
clarity and determination with which he turned 
theplan into reality; and for the enthusiasm he 
inspired in all - military and civilian alike. He 
makes it dear that although the original plan 
for the conduct of the campaign was followed, 
in general terms, and led to victory, it did not 
proceed, as Montgomery continued to claim, 
either in detail or in timing in the way that had 
been hoped or expected. He makes the percep- 
tive comment that it might not have been so 
successful if it had. If the Germans had not 
committed themselves to fighting the main bat- 
tle forward in Normandy, but had withdrawn, 
as expected, to the Seine and fought it there, 
the weight of their Fifteenth Army, which- 
played virtually no part in the campaign , would 
have been added to that of their Seventh. One 
major error of judgment from which Mont- 
gomery was saved by Eisenhower was his re- 

After Husky 

David Hunt 

JOHN ELLIS • • 

CasSino; Tjie hollow victory . 

' 587pp. Andrd Deutsch, £12.95; 

0233975691 «' 


This massive book has two aspects, one good, 
one bad, which could also be called tactical and 
strategical. On the one hand John Ellis has 
worked hard td extract from wpr diaries, per- 
sonal testimony and war-correspondents’ stor- ’ 
ies a vivid and often moving account of what 
the. battles in Italy between January ahd June 
1944 were like for the troops taking part in 
them. He is particularly successful in evoking 
the spirit of the French Expeditionary Corps 
under General Juin, whose contribution which 
has been often under-emphasized by British 
and .American historians but was in fact 
’ outstanding. ;. ' • . ’ ■ 

When Mr Bills dhals with strategy his - argu- 
ment is much less soundly based/ Before 
attempting to criticize any military operation 
tho first essential is to Understand its object, 
expressed in the orders under which the com- 
manders were operating. Ellis has no idea of 
what the Italian campaign was for. This is clear 
when he Writes: "Even in July 1943 there was 
still no coherent Allied policyas to exactly 
what post-Husky operations (i.e. after Sicily) 
were supposed (o achieve." This is riot correct. 
On May 26, 1943, the Combined ChiefsoFStaff : 
informed General Eisenhower, SACMED, of 
their decision that the major attack on Europe 
(Overlord) would be made, from the United 
Kingdom, probably. in early summer, 1944; he ' 
was accordingly instructed to plan such opera- 
tions in exploitation of the conquest of Sicily as 
wbiiid .be best calculated to eliminate Italy 
from the war and to contain the maximum 
number of German divisions, Tjiis directive 

| . ; nvrj’:, VAVf Vi’-'b'i-o ) 
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commendation in theearly hours of June4that 
the derision to go ahead with the landings - 
which had been taken the day before, with the 
'result that the leading landing craft were 
already at sea -should not be reversed, in spite 
of the weather forecast. If his advice had been 
taken, the landings might have been chaotic. 

Hastings’s description of the landings them- 
selves is excellent, combining a clear explana- 
tion of the methods employed with first-hand 
accounts of action, seen from both sides. The 
critical situation on the American Omaha 
Beach is graphically described, as, too, is the 
failure of the British 3rd Division to secure 
Caen on D-Day. In the first of the many 
shrewd judgments which, he brings to bear on 
the controversial issues arising from the cam- 
paign, Hastings sees this failure as being 
“chiefly the fault of over-optimism and sloppy 
thinking by the planners, together with the 
immense difficulty of organizing a major all- 
arms attack in the wake of an amphibious land- 
ing”. He is equally perceptive on the vexed 
question of whether or not Montgomery was 
really trying to break out from the British 
Second Army’s sector in the series of opera- 
tions which followed. The first of these was 
intended to encircle Caen with 51st Highland 
Division from the east, 7th Armoured Division 
from the west via Villers-Bocage, and the air- 
drop of 1st Airborne Division between the 
two, the last of which Leigh-Mallory, fortu- 
nately, vetoed. After the disappointing per- 
formance of the veterans of his desert army, 
Montgomery tried again with O’Connor’s 8 th 
Corps of fresh divisions in their first' action, 
Operation EPSOM. This ground to a halt on 
the bitterly contested Hill 112 between the 
rivers Odon and Orne, Montgomery has been 
severely criticized for accepting failure and not 
persisting in attempts to break out in both 
these operations. The next operation, sup- 
ported by heavy bombers, achieved no more 
than entry into Caen. 

Hastings recognizes as nonsense Montgom- 
ery’s insistence that all had gone according to 
plan, and that he was trying to do qo more than 
tie down as many German armoured divisions 
on Dempsey’s from as he could, in order to 
pave the way for Bradley’s break-out. There is 


remained in force until May 1945, when the 
Germans in Italy capitulated. 

The point is worth making because the latest 
biography of Montgomery brings the same 
accusation of ppintlessness against the Italian ■ 
campaign. This is based qn Montgomery’s own 
writings; but it can only be made plausible by, 
suppressing the one essential element in the 
strategical directive. 

Ellis also mokes too much of Anglo-Amer- 
ican differences on Mediterranean operations. 
Both side$ agreed that.they should be wholly 
subordinate and ancillary to Overlord. Neither 
expected -them to be decisive, but neither 
wished the troops already there to remain un- 
employed after the eight best divisions, which 
were all that available shipping could trans- 
port, had been sent to Britain. 

Misguided on strategy, the book is fairly 
sound on tactics. It also deals justly with the 
mud and snow which made Italy so disliked by 
the troops. The battle of Mfiiy - June 1944i 
: which was Die supreme contribution of : the ' 
. Italian' campaign to the' diversion of Genrtan : v 
resouites frpin Normandy, is folly described: 

It YfOfr.less derisive than Alexander’s; brilliant 
concept deserved. His aim was to destroy the 
German armies south of Rome; but the aim 'of 
. his Artieric.au' subordinate, Mark Clark, was 
more limited and personal: to be photo- ■ 
•< graphed entering Rojne in triumph. Hewas 
also under pressure, since, he held that the 
capture of Rome Would be "useless” for: 
Overlord if it came after D-day. Clark was 
thinking In terms of headlines, for his reading 
of Clausewitz’s famous dictum was that war 
was the pursuit of publicity by other means. 

It would have been more relevant to Allied 
strategic aims']* the book had mentioned that 
Anzio caused the Germans to send an extra 
three divisions to Italy and another eight to 
Rome. The Allies at once removed seven more 
divisions from Italy to France, for a subsidiary 
campaign qu i$t be kept subsidiary. 


no doubt that Montgomery was trying to get at 
least as far as Falaise, but when operations 
ground to a halt and casualties mounted, lie 
refused to persist when he saw that the result 
would be more casualties with only slender 
hope of gaining more ground. Hastings 
observes that “Montgomery served his own 
interests and those of his men very well by 
maintaining his insistence to his subordinates 
that all was going to plan. But he did himself a 
great disservice by making the same assertions 
in private to Eisenhower, Churchill, Tedder 
and even his unshakeable patron Brooke." 

Hastings argues that Montgomery’s initial 
plan to seize Caen, and his later movements to 
envelop the town, were well conceived. The 
failure lay in execution. He attributes this to 
failures in tactics and training, in leadership at 
division and corps level, to a feeling of anti-.- 
climax after the landings had succeeded, hut 
also to the undeniable fact, which those with- 
out direct experience of the battlefield were 
unwilling to acknowledge, that the German 
army, in its leadership, its tactical skill, its 
fighting spirit, and in the technical perform- 
ance of most of its weapons, was superior to 
those of the Allies. His criticisms and com- 
ments are applied as much to the American 
army, to whose actions he gives equal promin- 
ence, as to the British. 

Hastings attributes the failure of the British 
Operation GOODWOOD, immediately pre- 
ceding Bradley’s Operation COBRA, which 
led to the final break-out, primarily to the un- 
soundness of the concept, the plan and the 
preparations. Its basis was the idea that, as 
there was a critical shortage of infantry, but a 
plentiful supply of tanks, the latter should be 
used en masse in a frontal assault. But the 
bottle-neck north of Caen made it impossible 
to deploy them in secrecy or to employ them en 
masse, echeloned in waves which could follow 
each other in quick succession, exploiting the 
effect of the massive air bombardment. Hast- 
ings is as critical as many people were at the 
time, and almost everybody has been since, of 
Montgomery's ambitious claims before the 
battle, premature and inaccurate announce- 
ments of success, and his later claim that the 
battle achieved all that he had intended. 


Tllcsame cool, balanced app^* 
to the last controversial issue of the ttrSS. 
buttles, the Fnlaisc Gap. Hastings beuS 
it was no fault of Montgomery's that 2 
cers were not firmly closed between Fi£ I 
nnd Argent an and the escape of some 
remnants of the German Seventh Anal 
vented. It is true that the southward tlX 
the Canadians to Falaise and beyond wufc 
appoimingly slow, but it was Bradley taw, 
own initiative, who refused to let Patioa^ = 
and drive north from Argentan, for good cA 
ary reasons, as Hastings points out. Monte*. ' 
cry would have preferred tosticktohisorfe£ - 
plan for an encircling movement furthered 
Hastings is generous to Eisenhower aM 
rightly gives considerable credit to Monte* 
ery and Bradley who "understood perfect' 
the limitations, in comparison to the Gentm [ 
of the capability of their own forces. “Theyktf t 
not been sent to Normandy to demonstrated* f 
superiority of their fighting men to those rf 
Hitler, but to win the war at tolerable cost-a 
subtly but importantly different objeetjw.’ 
The author’s reflections on this theme leadhb 
to conclude that: 

One lesson from the fighting in Normandy tax 
important for any future battle that the annteol 
democracy might be called upon to fight. If iSmfet 
invasion force swept across Europe from tbe«M,k 
would be unhelpful if contemporaiy Brilidi b 
A merican soldiers were trained and conditioned!) 
believe that the level of endurance and sachfictfr 
played by the Allies in Normandy would suffice t 
defeat the invaders. For an example to followfafe 
event of a future European battle, {twill be oeafle] 
to look to the German army; and to the ertraufr 
ary defence its men conducted in Europe in ibeta 
of all the odds against them, and in spite oithi 
demented Ftthrer. 

D-Day, which was first published ten yets 
ago, is devoted mainly to a detailed descripAku 
of the plans for the landings, the methods t» 
ployed and their execution. Well written, » 
thoritative in matters of detail and lavish 
illustrated, it will be of value to those whowl f 
to know exactly what happened, wilbri 
delving too deeply into the Ifs and huts. A 
such it would be handy preliminary reaAj 
before a visit to the beaches or to the musea* 
commemorating the operation. 


In the heat of battle 


A. O. J, Cockshut 

ERIC MORRIS 

Salerno: A- military fiasco 

357pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0091527207 

Nothing is easier than to win a battle long after 
it is over. There are a number of books, of 
which Churchill’s World Crisis is the most cele- 
brated, that demonstrate how easily Jellicoe 
could have won Jutland. But Churchill used- 
post-war charts, showing the exact position of 
all the German and British ships, and did not 
indicate clearly how much Jellicoe knew, and 
what he could reasonably be expected to infer. 

I was uncomfortably reminded of this in read- . 
ing passages like this in Eric Morris’s book: 

■ ■ ■ tragedy of the Italian campaign was 

SkHMt was the first invasion and the big mistake. . . 
the Germans bad taken the enormous gamble of 
.moving loops by lha way of Uw Straits of Messina 
“ Iand end into a probable death trap . . . 
40 ?°° 2£ mana ' 62 '°°° Ifali ens, 97 guns, 48 panzers 
i; ,( 5° ft? of . ainmunltlo n and supplies crossed 
(He Strait of Messina under the noses of Allied air 
and naval forces. 1 

Under the noses” is a loose metaphor which 
accords ill with the precise figures given in the 
same sentence. The difficulty of Ending ships 
at sea, pne of the great themes of twentieth- 
century sea and air warfare, cannot be nullified 
by phrases. Or again: 

*K n » I?® th0t M °n(gomeiy could have re- 
™L a battalion or two to march cross-country and ' 
reach Saicrno by September 12 or 13. Had they fol - 
hwed the route used by Moorehead and the cones- 
Wndenti this force could have arrived in tone to 
contribute to the battle. Their early arrival could in 
turn have convinced the Germans to break off 
contact sooner. (My italics) 

a , J th ° r failcd t0 P* tomself back in 
the position of a commander who could not 
know, exactly which r^te w», ^ ar; ^ , 


has piled speculative hypothesis on hindsightl® 
the last sentence. A battalion or twoissekloa 
a strong enough force to influence a great tel- 
tie decisively; so, presumably, the point is tint 
the Germans might have been bluffed into rf- 
treating. But they might not, and Gtfg 
commanders, as a rule, were not easily Wuff» 

War is always fought in n fog of ignorifl« 
and mislnformalion. But the situation Id W 
in September 1943 was exceptionally obsc**- 

knoonuA )Un Tinlfnit (VlfH flJI ^ 




because of the Italian surrender with, all its 
unpredictable consequences. As pleader 
complex strategic debate, then, Morris hw 
very convincing. 

The book succeeds much bettor In giving 
feel and experience of war. Morris has 
use of a large number of personal 
cences, and achieved a number of telling f#** 
structions of local events and the clpft ^ 
sonalitles. He conveys something 
closeness of war when he shows General W 
catching sight of German Panzers. thwujpl®/ 
binoculars. He shows Churchill, hnrldPj-^R- 
as ever to memories of 1915, 

Alexander fo do what Ian Hamilton diPJ- 
at Gallipoli, go ashore and get near the.bflj*: 
And he describes convincingly Uw if 1 " 
tension and rivalry between at eV ?S ! 

from general to private soldier. One 
tion of this is especially tevealtogl : 
American Corps commander seemed* Ip JW ■* 
ing grip of himself and his duties* both J 

dor and Clark were at once awafe. of , 
points of national prestige and 
might arise, and succeeded in bandl^ ^ . 
delicately. After this, no reader 
prised to find that Montgomery "feSif.'-'j 
favourite with the author. The;"M 6 n^g^| 
public relations band wagon" 
assisting it) come in for stem 
book’s main strength is in showipg m QS iji/ i 
detail the strangeness, the \xn J 
the.painfulqes? .of jwajv. 


fi 
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Coming of age 


Richard-Freeborn 

JOHN MERSEREAU 
Russian Romantic Fiction 
336pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $29.50 (paperback, 
$10). 

0882337394 

John Mersereau puts it at the opening of his 
first chapter, "this is the story of the coming of 
age of Russian fiction”. It extends from 1815 to 
1840. If, in that year, Thomas Carlyle claimed 
that Russia "had no voice of genius”, he may 
have been right at a superficial level, but liter- 
ary genius was there in the work of Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Gogol, though by contempor- 
ary standards it may have seemed hard to find 
among the prolific burgeon ings of derivative 
manners and themes which comprised the 
greater part of Russian prose fiction at that 
time. 

Professor Mersereau^s book takes the reader 
indefatigably through a mass of largely forgot- 
ten material and in so doing sets the surviving 
work, from Karamzin's Poor Liza to Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, in proper perspective. In the 
course of "trudging through the often arid 
landscape of Romantic prose”, as the author 
describes his task on one occasion, the reader 
may grow weary with Sentimentalism, Roman- 
ticism, Realism, travel notes, historical tales, 
supernatural tales, society tales, physiological 
sketches, picaresque novels, novels of man- 
ners, family chronicles and all the other cate- 
gories of writing that fill the landscape of this 
subject. He may also feel sometimes that 
Mersereau’s manner is too facetious Bnd jocu- 
lar. The tone is that of a tour guide who tends 
to rattle off the story of this or that item but 
rarely pauses for a closer look, and when he 
does the result can seem disappointing to 
someone who has seen some of the more 
famous sights before. 

Yet the reader seeking information about 

A known voice 

Henry Gifford 

BORIS PASTERNAK 
Poems 

Translated by Lydia Pasternak Slater 
110pp. Allen and Unwin. Paperback, £2.95. 
004891Q52X 

Lydia Pasternak Slater says in her Introduction 
to this enlarged version of Fifty Poems (1963): 

“I have tried to translate in the same way as my 
brother wrote." When Boris Pasternak aban- 
doned a musical career for poetry, it was to 
continue music by other means - a change of 
instrument. Whatever the difficulties of the 
attempt to "preserve his melodies and 
rhythms" and to reflect sometimes his verbal 
daring, they have not proved insurmountable. 
Pasternak in Mrs Slater's. English is recogniz- 
ably Pasternak. Translating these poems 
meant the recovery of shared ' experiences: 
many of them she heard him declaim when 
they were new. The revised introduction opens 
with the vivid account of l a.day togetH<?routsTde f 
revolutionary Moscow clearing snow from rail- ' 
way tracks - the scene was adapted for Doctor 
Zhivago - and she then evokes the Boris of 
those years, writing intently at his table, or 
improvising on the piano, "unfathomable, 

. tremendous”. Because the poems carry for 
. their translator a living context, they ring true: 

. the -cadences of a known voice, its ; tempo and 
timbre. covild not be forgotten. 

About half of them belong to, his earlier 
phase of startled discovery ; the rest are from ■ 
those more subdued returns to the same visiori 

the second phase, rivalling the Other with the 
Zhivhgd poems (eight of these are included). 
Nohnally it }tas been possible to keep the syn- 
tox».thoqgh lines are sometimes shifted about; 

! iheitjythnis match, in'* slightly heavier dance; 

. therq iSa denklty Of sound pattern to indicate 
i me richness of the original; the Thyme-scheme 
' k^fojkefchily reproduced (to foe advantage 
i 4 fonse). Pastenjah’s virtuosity , above all 

,?h'thp earlior paepis. could not' be mirrored. 

j:i these Versions are always readable; In spitf 
kLffi foe jiaz&rds that often wreck formal irnita- 


the work of such little-known writers as 
Bestuzhev-Marlinsky, Narezhny and Somov 
(to name only three among dozens) will be 
richly rewarded by quite elaborate plot sum- 
maries and extensive translations. The latter 
are not chosen to promote mockery even 
though it is often hard to remain straight-faced 
at the stilted dialogue and penny-dreadful 
style. Somov is probably the most exciting dis- 
covery among these writers. His attempts at 
psychological portaiture differentiate him, as 
does his readiness to experiment with different 
genres. His Kikimora of 1830 is claimed to be 
“the first sustained skaz tale in nineteenth- 
century Russian literature, and thus may be 


considered the precursor of later works by 
Gogol, Dostoevsky, Remizov, Zoshchenko, 
and others”. Also notable among the Roman- 
tic writers of the period are Kuechelbeckcr, 
Zagoskin and Veltmnn, the last deserving 
more than cursory study. Finally, invidious 
though it may be to single them out in such a 
host of literary eccentrics, there are the 
“women fictionists” of whom the most out- 
standing, by all accounts, was Nadezhda Dur- 
ova. known as the "cavalry-maiden”, who 
masqueraded as a Russian officer during the 
Napoleonic campaigns, was wounded at the 
. battle of Borodino and -retired from the service 
in 1816 with the rank of Junior Cavalry Cap- 
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"House in WUebsk ” (1922), a dry point etching by Marc Chagall included in a major sule of modem art being 
held by Hauswedefl and Nolle of Hamburg on June 8 and 9. 


tion in English, they omit little and add less. 

Certain problems still lead to awkwardness. 
Pasternak sometimes ends his lines with a dac- 
tyl: "On the Steamer” requires this for the first 
and third lines of each quatrain. But “morning 
air" refuses to scan like "harbinger”, for inst- 
ance, "Kama glared" like "camouflage”. So 
the opening line takes a largo rhythm not In the 
original - “The stir of leaves, the chilly morn- 
ing air” - and loses the slight shiver at the end. 
Elsewhere the metre may not be clear initially: 
“A boat is beating on the breast of the lake” 
tumbles its steps until guided by its partner: 
“Neckline and knuckles and rowlocks - O 
wait" (“With Oars at Rest”). 

Transposing the events in a poem is risky. 
The infrequent cases of it here hardly matter, 
apart from the conclusion to "Wet Paint”. As 


translated, the poet says his gloom will gleam 
whiter "Than lampshades, than a bandaged 
brow, f Ulan a delirious dream". But the ban- 
dage should have reserved its shock for the 
climax. Such oversights are rare, and compen- 
sated by an imaginative addition like “the gait 
oflCautious herons in the marshes" ("Three 
Variants”); by the truly Pasternakian word- 
play of "Continue pounding and compound/ 
. . .To graveyard compost” (“Soul”); and by 
(he four variations of one verb in “Winter 
Night": the candle ‘‘flared", “shone”, “stood" 
and “wept 1 ;. 

Pasternak thought highly of his sister's trans- 
lations, What she wrote twenty years ago in the 
Introduction, ‘ now re-cast and amplified, 
makes a moving tribute to him and to a remark- 
able family that shared his dedication to art. 


Christopher Barnes , : \ 

SHARON LETTER 
Akhmflfova'sPetersburg . 

215pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50.; 
0521 257 816 : 

Petersburg has always exercised a special fas- 
cination oVer the Russian literary imagination, 
and its urban “myth” has been built up succes- 
sively by Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky, Blok, 
Bely, Mandelstam.' But it is Akhmatova who is 
best suited to thfe treatment offered in Sharon 
Leber's book. She was the longest-lived ^ and 
most consistent celebratof of that "dark city by 
a grim river" that she designated as her "bles- 
sed cradle" and which became the scene of her- 
creative life, and a constant locus in her poetry. 
Leiter takes, us through a chronologic?! 


i " I c* w. . 

Petrograd-Lenfograd h Akhmatov# verse. 
She makes intelligent qnd foil use pf BV^labie 
Russian source foaterjhl. her readings of indi- 
vidual poems are tiensiUve and senSfojfLand 

- the bdok ;as a whole is weP;^anried'an'dele- 
gantly Written.; - 1 •- • 


The history of Akhmatova’s noble . heroic ■ 
and. martyred city is a mirror for, and is also, 
reflected by, the poetess’s own life. Petersburg . 
is thus, in a sense, a form of alter ego for 
Akhmatova. Nevertheless, the poetess and the . . 

objective city and its subjective image in heT 
verse are distinguishable, whereas in Sharon : 
Letter's new study this complex triple focus, 
occasionally slips and we are left with a sharply . . 
detailed picture of the poetic text and only a 
blurred Impression of the life that , went on 
behind, it and gave rise to it, . .. . 

Although this welcome monograph is aimefl . 
primarily at a specialist readership, with origin- . ■ 

; al quotations in Russian, it is intended also for . 

: those who know Akhmatova through transla- 
tions. Unfortunately such translations' have, to 
date, been nei jher numerous nor very impress-! 
lye; and it is a. pity therefore .that Lexer's own 
versions i convby only the letter andT rtpt the, 
spirit and cadence of the originals. Even in a ^ .... 
volume concerned less with stylistic ' niceties 
than with content and meaning, the author’S; 

failure fo convey even the- geqer^! quality of; . 

Akhtnatova’s diction in English' is an Qppbr- ; 
tunity missed that uadetmines an otherwise > 

. laudable overture to an English readership. 


tain. Pushkin, to his great credit, enthusiasti- 
cally published her “informal tale" in his jour- 
nal, Contemporary, twenty years later. Not 
content with that literary debut, the enterpris- 
ing lady went on to publish several more works 
using her male pseudonym of Alexandrov until 
her meteoric career ended abruptly and un- 
accountably in 1840. 

What disconcerts about Mersereau’s ap- 
proach, for all his engaging disclaimers about 
his subject and the general lightness of his man- 
ner, is to find Pushkin's Tales of Belkin tucked 
away between the melodrama of Mariinsky’s 
Ammalet-Bek and the historical bric-h-brac of 
Kalashnikov's The Daughter of the Merchant 
Zholobov. No doubt readers of the time were 
similarly disconcerted. But in this case the 
similarity of treatment accorded to both, the 
one a gem without parallel in the prose of the 
period, the others justifiably forgotten, pro- 
duces the unintentional effect of demeaning 
the Pushkinian masterpiece while unfairly 
highlighting the inadequacy of the approach. 
Of course, there is a subjective bias here, 
which wc are warned of in McrsereatTs intro- 
duction. It is not obtrusive, though it makes 
him dismiss Gogol’s The Terrible Vengeance in 
a sentence ami describe his The Nose as "more 
silly than comic”, with which all readers may 
not agree. Moreover, the claim that “Dead 
Souls remains the last major work of Russian 
Romantic fiction" begs so many questions ab- 
out the meaning of Romanticism that one may 
legitimately wonder whether any treatment of 
it in terms of such general categories is worth- 
while. 

Mersereau disarms all such criticism by anti- 
cipating it in his introduction. He does not 
anticipate praise, and his book as a whole de- 
serves warm praise. It is the only comprehen- 
sive study in English of this neglected period of 
Russian prose fiction and makes a most wel- 
come contribution to the fuller understanding 
of European Romanticism. 


The Whilton 
Dispute, 

1264-1380 

A Social-Legal Study of 
Dispute Settlement in 
Medieval England 
Robert C. Palmer 
“A fascinating .work, well- 
told and Illuminating. The 
presentation stands out In 
terms of comprehensive- 
ness and In control ol legal 
intricacy.” 

R. H. Helmholtz. 

The University of Chicago 
837. BO 

Poland’s Self- 

Limiting 

Revolution 

JadirttgaStanttzfcte ! 
Edited by Jan T. Gross 
Dr. Stanlszkis was one of 
seven advisers allowed in 
the ; Gdinsk shipyard dur- 
ing the. strikes 1 of August 
1080 |o negotiate on behalf 
of the workers. She offers 
Interpretations of events 
as they occurred, weav- 
ing them Into an analytic 
-scheme that Is. clearly the 
' work of a profound and 
original sociologist. 

833.00 


Chen Dtudu 

Founder of the Chinese 
Communist Party 
'LeePeigon '] 

The first complete study 
of Chen, the; controversial 
founder of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Disputing 


many, conventional views of 
tjie New Culture movement 
. pnd the early history or. the 
party. Professor Felgon ex- 


amines the social and pollt- 
i foal context of Chen’s Ideas 
- and actions, 

.633.00 


'1BA Epsom Road • \ 
.QuUdford, Surrey OU I 3JT ! 
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Christopher Hitchens 

John Kennedy Tooie took the title of his novel 
A Confederacy of Dunces from Jonathan 
Swift's Thoughts on Various Subjects where it 
is written that, when a true genius appears in 
the world, you may know him by this sign, that 
the dunces are all in confederacy against him. 
Originally, the thought is used to set off 
Ignatius J. Reilly, the massive, smelly, self- 
centred individualist whose doings, and the 
doings of whose guts and valves, form the 
matter of the book. But Toole could never get 
anybody to publish his work and when he 
committed suicide at the age of thirty-two 
there was no doubt some sardonic echo of Swift 
in his heart. His mother, Thelma, managed by 
amazing exertions to gel Walker Percy to read 
the chaotic manuscript; and the author of The 
Moviegoer was so enthralled by it that he saw 
to its publication. New Orleans was vindicated 
as a city which was nol, after all, deaf to the 
literary endeavours of its sons. But the vindica- 
tion came too late for Toole. 

Now, through a bizarre irony, his mother is 
attempting to prevent the publication of his 
only other surviving work. Before he wrote A 
Confederacy of Dunces, Toole completed 
another, shorter work entitled Neon Bible. It 
describes the decline of a small town into reli- 
gious fundamentalism, poverty and, ultimate- 
ly, murder and death. According to Rhoda 
Faust of the New Orleans Maple Street Book- 
shop, who hopes to become its publisher, Neon 
Bible has very little humour but considerable 
force. Thelma Toole claims that it is an “imma- 
ture" work, which would do no credit to her 
son's reputation. He was only sixteen when he 
wrote it (half-way through his life, as it turns 
out). Since the action of the novel describes a 
silly and sad mother figure, desperate and 
over-made-up, there may be other reasons for 
Mrs Toole's apparently inconsistent conduct 
on this occasion. And Louisiana inheritance 
law, which made her an executor along with 
Other surviving relatives, means that she has 
the power to delay publication indefinitely. ' 
A Confederacy of Dunces was a great novel 
by numerous definitions. It created one major 
character - the flatulent and garrulous Ignatius 
. - and a number of useful minor ones: Myrna 
Minkoff, his horrible Ne^v York girlfriend, the 
luckless patrolman Mancuso,. and Jones, the 
black man jn whom, as Walker Percy says, 
Toole has achieved the near-impossible, a su- 
perb comic character of immense wit and re- 
' sourcefulness without the least trace of Rastus 
■ minstrelsy. It would be unbearable if, after all 

- her labour in his behalf, Mrs Thelma TtiOle 
/ kept her son's other novel in the bottom 

drawer. 

’ The United States Is a nation of immigrants, 
any saloon bat- philosopher can tell ybu.Tt is, 
and has always been, a magnet . tor ! writers, as 

- any publishers* agent will tell you. Its Constitu- 
tion, guarantees freedom 'of speech; : as ahy 
civics teacher ^ill; confirm. But jt also has the 

* McCarran-Walter Provisions of the Immigra- 
. tion and Nationality Act, which were passed 
over President Truman's veto in 1952, Under 
1 these provisions , 1 numerous authors are pre- 


Beyond Love". William Styron read from Julio 
Cort£zar, Arthur Miller from Angel Rama, 
and Susan Sontag from Terra Nostra by Carlos 
Fuentes. Other writers who have been de- 
ported from the United Slates', or who have 
experienced difficulty in being admitted, in- 
clude Graham Greene, Michel Foucault .Czes- 
law Milosz, Joseph Needham, Dario Fo and 
Alberto Moravia. Most of the criteria em- 
ployed by the bureaucracy have been explicitly 
political, but on other occasions it has proved 
impossible to determine the grounds for exclu- 
sion which are, in any case, so generously de- 
fined as to be, once invoked, unchallengeable. 

No other Western country has such a law, 
and the whole thing has become embarrassing 
to the government as well as infuriating to PEN 
and other literary organizations. There is hope 
that Representative Barney Frank’s bill, which 
would abolish the exclusion provisions, will 
carry Congress in the current session. 

★ * ★ 

One of the most absorbing and interesting 
literary friendships.of the 1930s was that which 
existed between Katherine Anne Porter and 
Josephine Herbst. Because they were, for 
much of the time, widely separated by dis- 
tance , much of their relationship took the form 
of letter-writing. Many of the letters survive, 
and they show Josephine Herbst to be the more 
emotional and passionate of the pair, writing 
with alternate fury nndA/igxr, while Katherine 
Anne Porter was cooler and more cynical, with 
a sometimes rather cultivated detachment. “I 
find it very hard to live in so impersonal a 
world", wrote Herbst. “In the 1920s the world 
seemed better to live in. I suppose it is what 
everyone feels in time. But at least people did 
have personal ties, people exchanged visits, 
had friendships that meant a great deal. Now it 
seems os if nothing existed except committees. 


In such a flinty plain as I now live I find it 
difficult to breathe.” That was in 1938. Porter 
wrote back, in u rather elder-sisterly fashion, 
to say that, “you know I have gone here and 
there, looking too for understanding, trying to 
know something of the causes and disasters of 
our times.. -and I do not trust the people who 
profess to be working to make over this world - 
they need only more power to be, themselves, 
the evil they say they are fighting". 

Given the times, it was natural that a good 
deal of the correspondence between the two 
women should be about politics. Again, 
Herbst was the more engagdc of the two, and 
the one who took her pen and her notebook to 
Spain, to Cuba and to the dustbowls and the 
coalfields of the United States in the Depress- 
ion. Porter was more restrained, taking a line 
against political regimentation, mistrustful of 
the communists and more inclined than Herbst 
to write for Partisan Review (though if they 
“print any more filth like Elizabeth Bishop’s 
piece or Agee’s poem I shall be obliged to write 
them and take back what I have said"). 

' Josephine Herbst was shattered by the Nazi- 
Soviet pact and withdrew from public life until 
Pearl Harbor, when she took a job in Washing- 
ton. This was at a time when poets were ack- 
nowledged legislators (Archibald MacLeish 
headed the Office of Facts and Figures, and the 
playwright Robert Sherwood was Deputy 
Director of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information). It was in this latter bureaucracy, 
headed by Colonel “Wild Bill" Donovan, that 
Herbst found her niche. But the literary new- 
comers were not welcome. Malcolm Cowley 
was pushed into resignation, MacLeish was 
pilloried for his earlier support for Republican 
Spain i and Josephine Herbst, one day in May 
of 1942, was led from her desk by uniformed 
guards. The Biographical Dictionary of Mod- 
em Literature for that year describes her as a 
cause celdbre, and notes that “the only possible 


Sales of books and manuscripts 


Sarah Bradford 

In 1966 a seventeenth-century manuscript was 
rescued from a smouldering rubbish heap in 
Lancashire. It was not, however, until 1982 
that Professor Elliot Rose of the University of 
Toronto was able to announce its identification 
as another major work by Thomas Traherne 
(see the TLS of March 19, 1982). This last 
Traherne manuscript entitled “The Commen- 
taries of . Heaven wherein the Mysteries of 
Felicitie are opened: and All Things Discov- 
ered to be Objects of Happiness Every Being 
Created and Increated being Alphabetically 
Represented (as it will appear) in the Light of 
Glory", came up for sale at Christie’s, New 
York, on May 18. 

It is, in Elliot Rose’s words, "in terms of 
sheer volume, the most substantial writing of 
his that is yet known”, comprising 400 closely- 
wiitten paged, two columns a side, of prose and 
. verse, some 350,000 words in all. Traherne did 
not complete his ambitious project, the one 
hundred headings beginning with “Abhorr- 
ence" end abruptly with “Bastard” and half the 
volume remains blank. The “Commentaries” 
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inese provisions,- numerous autnors are pre- was written between 1671 and 1674, the year of 

■■theme's death; Whether he simply W 
> c !?!“^ re tftetcby pfer . dohed the project,' daunted' by its sedpe,- or 

• vented, if iiot frgn reading them, at lea ? t frdm ..whether his final illW intervened, remains * 
01 ? ecc , nt,y *i heP ^ N subject for speculation,: The contents of the 

: Jr 8 ? . volume range from, inspired prose to somewhat • 

a^pera t^d by this stdte of af fairs, sponsored an McGonagallesquC : verses whose quality 
\ evening. of protest about' it. American writers apparently gave their author pause: "CtJnsid- 

> Wok part, p^g rtadinp from the work :of er:" Traherne- noted,- /'Whether It be not best 

• !? e [ r re ? d - to leave out some of these Poems’’. The manu- 

• Gabriel Garda Mfirquez s Death Constant script was acquired py Quaritch for the British 
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§ ATTENTION ALL WRITERS! 

The Bodley Head and TVanswOrld Publishers (Corgi Books) invite 
entries for their annua) prize of £ 2,000 jn memory 
of Georgette Heyer for an outstanding fall- length novel set in any 
historical period. Guaranteed hardback and paperback publication. 
For further detai Is please write to: 

' ' The Bodley Head, 9 Bo w Street, Co vent Garden , London WC 2 E 7 AL or 
Trazisworld Publishers Ltd., Century House, 61-63 Uxbridge Road, Ealing W 6 6 SA. 


Library for $1 10,000, providing the last act (so 
far) in the drama of the twentieth-century re- 
discovery of Traherne. 

In the same sale were some interesting his : 
torical manuscripts, including a letter signed by 
Sir Walter Raleigh to his half-brother, Sir John 
Gilbert, written "from the court” on February 
27, 1587/8. The text appears to indicate that, 
contrary to previously held historical opinion, 
Raleigh did take part in the preparations for 
England’s defence against the Armada, while 
an autdgraph postscript mentions “Mr. 
Drake”. Once in the collection of Macvey 
Napier of the Edinburgh Review, it was 
thought lost until it appeared for sale among 
the Mildmay White property at Christie's Lon- 
don on April 2, 1975, On that occasion It was 
sold for £1;300; this time It was acquired by M. 
Neville for $18,700. The crusading mentality of 
sixteenth-century Spain was also evident in a 
highly important document in the history of the 
final act of the Reconqulsta: a proclamation, 
dated July 20, 1501, and signed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella* ordering the expulsion of un- 
converted Moors from Granada. It was bought 
for $22,000 by the well-known collector, Harry 
Spiro, 

As a reminder that the prevailing current of 
European thought was very different from that 
or embattled Catholic Iberia, among the 
printed books in the sale was a notable rarity, 
the first Aldine edition of Virgil, printed in 
Venice by Aldus Manutius in April, 15Q1. It 
was also the first book printed in italic type, 
designed and cut by France?co Griffo of Bolog- 
na, and the first of trie Aldine octave^ editions 
Which, being smaller and less costly than the 
folios but none the less impeccably edited, 
brought classical texts within the reach of scho- 
lars all over Europe., “tliey were distant fore- 
bears of series of books such as Everyman’s 
Library .... even the modern paperback” 
(Joseph Blumenthal, An of the Printed Book 
1455-1955, New York, 1973). This copy had a 
distinguished provenance, having originally 
been sold as a duplicate from the celebrated 
Spencer library at Althorp (Lord Spencer’s 
other copy, printed on vellum. Is in the John 
Hylands Library). It was acquired for $66,000 
by Ximenes, 

Sotheby’s, New York, sale of books and 
manuscripts was devoted largely to nineteenth 


explanation seems in have been her lone ^ 
proud record of militant anti-fascism" ■ 
Now, more than forty years later, them 
lory has been solved. Josephine Herbst km£ 
job. and some pirn of her reputation, bem* 
of a “confidential informant” who wentS 
FBI. And that “confidential informant" 
Katherine Anne Porter. Documents, receaih 
made public, showthat she did so while n 2 
a condition of anonymity. (The full pZ; 
appear in Elinor Langur's biography of Hetbsi 
to be published by Little, Brown in Aum' 
They are also excerpted in the forthcomiM 
number of the quarterly Grand Street.) ^ 
The “evidence" given by Porter was abrod 
and contradictory at the lime, which waswfayh 
could not lead to prosecution but could senes 
the pretext for victimization. Herbst never*, 
covered the identity of her persecutor andUi 1 
Lunger records a trusting diary entry whichshe 
made after a meeting with Porter that toj ! 
year: “Our feeling for each other stood op Ha j 
long, guess it will last forever. Belkiiij J 
friends.” There seems no obvious explaoatkn R 
for Porter’s muticc, though there may beache fl 
in the sheer fact that her deposition totheFW 
was fabricated. Romancing was a vice with hr 
she made up stories about her aristocratic on> 
gins, her love life and her escapades. As la- 
ger speculates, "her literary star was rising, ko 
marital star was falling. In Reno for her foutfc 
divorce, could it be simply that she was bored! 
In a heart thnt was festering with age, shesssi 
have enjoyed the knowledge that she 
doing a foul deed." Or, as Elizabeth Hardrit 
once put it, reviewing the “as told to” biogra- 
phy of Katherine Anne Porter written by Jm 
G ivner a few years ago, “it is not a \isdi 
summarising sentiment to think of her asi 
fiction , just as it has not been altogether wise® 
think of her fiction as her life”. Porter was,4t 
noted, “inclined to fabrication about herpast". 
Now we know she was not content with ill 


and twentieth-century English and Anted* 
literature. Several items from the sale of d* 
Prescott library (Christie’s, New York, Feb- 
ary 6, 1981) made their reappearance, notaH) 
a rare copy of Tennyson's “Charge of the 
Brigade" from the issue printed at the pah 
orders for distribution to the soldlen >l 
Sebastopol; this copy, inscribed by Teimya* 
to “Major M'Crea” (sic) of the Drap* 
Guards, was bought by Fleming for IWQJ* 
first edition of Lady Windermere's Fan,^ 
inscribed by Wilde to Edmund Gosse, wj- 
$6,785 to Ncbenznhl, while Fleming!# 
$8,250 for the Prescott copy of the first 
of Housman's A Shropshire Lad, JWj •; 
presentation copy with n curious iwtf 
it. Another (non-Prescott) copy with 1 *£,■ 
association - inscribed by HouaW® 

Wise - went for $8,800 to Horowilz- Kg 
generally for the Prescott item* iwk.W*® 
than they had been in the celebrated safc*"J 
years before; where n sense of dfja 
apparent things were more interesting. 


cularly in American literature: M. 

$4,675 for an autograph manuscript, 
article by Thomas Wolfe, "What a 
Reads”, and Bart Auerbach i 

typed letters signed by Hart Crane 
publisher Horace Liveright, a docu^t 
ing to the agreement for White BumW W 
other material, while there were a 
lots from a good collection of H- L. 
including a copy, with a double 
inscription, of Mencken’s first book* ^ 
into. Verse, Baltimore, 1903 ($ 2 , 750 fe 


witz). Curiously, since Edna St : 

is not generally a highly rated poet; - 
tion copy to Frank Crowriipshield o 
bbdk Renascence and Other 
bought by Fleming for $4,125. T” e ( . ( ^| y 0 { : 
of the sale were, hbweVer, 

Hemingway material sent in byt® hrick^i - 
family. Hemingway's brown IwthefPJ^J 
suitably battered and pasted Mtrtra. . -. 

($5,610), his Vui tton , trunk' f I : 

graph letter dated August 17, 15j35« ■ 
Kennedy with the short typed iepej’ 
Kennedy to which it was the 
and, a rather repellent object, 
mounted, signed by Ordonez an ,; 
($4,675), all of which 
anonymous private collector. 
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Letters 

The Defence of 
Western Europe 

Sir, - I lack space to cover all the errors in 
Michael IgnatiefFs analysis (June 1) of Glucks- 
man, Tatu et al. I therefore discuss the worst 
bits. 

Ignatieff implicitly challenges Glucksman to 
produce a “scintilla" of evidence that “over- 
running Europe- militarily or reducing it to Fin- 
landized client-status is in the Soviet Union's 
capabilities, plans or long-term interests". 
Ignatieff must know that to ask critics of a 
closed, suspicious tyranny such as Soviet im- 
perialism to produce a “scintilla” of evidence is 
tantamount to demanding open information as 
to policy options which are simply unobtain- 
able by those outside the intelligence services. 

Of course we don't know what the Soviet Un- 
ion’s innermost plans are. All we can go on is 
(a) open speeches by Soviet leaders from Lenin 
to Brezhnev, which persistently talk of estab- 
lishing world socialism and the inevitability of 
capitalism’s defeat; and (b) the actual, con- 
crete, objective, historical examples of Eastern 
Europe and Afghanistan. As for “Finlan- 
dized", can it really have escaped IgnatiefFs 
attention that this word derives from a real-life 
case, thnt of Finland? If the Soviet Union 
wishes to be viewed with less hostility by those 
of us in Western Europe with our eyes and ears 
open and our faculties alert, it might consider 
dropping its ideological commitment to “world 
revolution" and withdrawing from its satrapies 
in the eastern half of our continent. It is surely 

- also reasonable to say that devouring Western 
Europe would be in its interests; further, that 
its capability to do so would be enhanced by the 
triumph of the “peace” movement’s policy in 
Western Europe. 

IgnatiefFs sentence "Nor does he [Glucks- 
man] justify his claim that the European peace 
movement is prepared to surrender Europe's 
freedom to the menaces of Soviet weaponry” is 

• staggering. Had he been forced to "justify” 
such self-evident observations the book would 

■ have been, not 332 pages, but 3,320 pages long. 
Perhaps I can explain; since the European 
“peace movement" (there are several actually, 

. but let that pass) usually proppses unilateral 

- nuclear disarmament and the Soviet Union 
(whose peace movement is negligible) does 

. not, a degree of defencelessness on the part of 
Western Europe in the face of Soviet power is 
necessarily entailed. Our peace movement 
. ultimately depends on Soviet benevolence for 
.. the implementation of its programme. It is, in 
short, a policy of appeasement, such as failed 
against Hitler. If that isn’t preparing to surren- 
der Europe’s freedom to the menaces of Soviet 
weaponry I don’t know what is. 

Ignatieff appears to lack the intellectual 
; training which would enable him to distinguish 
•; between necessary and sufficient conditions. 

’j Support for Cruise and Pershing missiles could 
; be a necessary condition of improved freedom 
i in Eastern Europe or Afghanistan but not a 
' sufficient one. IgnatiefFs remarks on Cold War 

■ sermonizing would bave been more persuasive 
before the experiment with ddtente in the 

' i9?0s, and the manifest refusal of the Soviet ■ 
' Union to keep any items on its side of the 

• bargain which happened not t 6 suit it; I would 

■ argue that it is quite possible that a G>|d War is - 
I a better relationship fb have with ari expah- 

■ . sionist power in thrall to a messianic ideology 
;; than r misleadingly cosy relationship which 
.!• lulls the West into false security. I do not assert 
; that unequivocally; I merely ask you to con- 
: sidef it. . . ; . 

fi : Finally, tq' IgnatiefFs last paragraph, in 
£ Which -he credits the “peace” movement with 
«* having demonstrated three propositions, - I 
{ ‘ ^°ujd add a fourth: as lbtlg as Western Europe 
. I* too parsimonious and divided to weld its own 
defence together it is going to have to swallow 
Americans and Russians talking over its head. 
[.■ Charles Mosley. v 

Women and Families for Defence, 1 Lincoln’s Inn 
-neldi. London WC2. ; ’ - 

F, Jhe ^yhltfioid prize for 1983 -has been won by 
%■ ^ e . r Clarl? with his study The English Ale-.. 
ft; a sbclal history 120Q-tm (Lqngrnan).. 
^ awarded ' annually by t he 'Royal 

&■. iwtortcalSocletyfbr the best work of English 


'A New Mimesis' 

■Sir, - Laurence Lerner (Letters, May 25) 
writes as if the “meaning" of a Shakespearian 
play were a single, static and coherent entity, 
capable of being quarried from within it by a 
diligent and sensitive critic. He assumes that to 
deny this creates an infinite regress in which 
any text can mean anything. My point is less 
apocalyptic. No text means by itself. We make 
texts mean, and the positions from which we do 
so constitute a major aspect of the meanings we 
produce. There is a complex sense in which, in 
the case of Shakespeare's plays, our culture 
can be said to mean by them. To deny that 
those plays function as an important arena in 
which opposed social and political forces 
compete to construct and promote meaning is 
to deny that they exist within, and as part of, 
history. That is why any argument which 
appeals to the text “itself", beyond and 
untroubled by such competition, denies. But 
there is no essential text “itselF’ - able to be 
plucked from the. historical context which 
defines and brings it to our attention - any 
more than there can be that unchanging 
“reality itselF' on which A. D. Nuttall fondly 
grounds his case. Of course, the curious 
persistence in Sussex of a pious faith in the 
reverse remains part of a developing English 
“text" and thus, as Lerner speculates, an 
interesting aspect of the current struggle for 
meaning which has now become so overt in 
British society. 

TERENCE HAWKES. 

Department of English, University College, Cardiff. 

Sir, - In Terence Hawkes’s review of A. D. 
Nuttall’s A New Mimesis (May 11), the 
“patronizing critical smile" cited in Nuttall's 
book is much in evidence. Nuttall’s sin, of 
course, is to have rebelled against the up-and- 
coming orthodoxy represented by Hawkes, 
and to have used his subtlety and erudition to 
take the side of those “naive" students who are 
likely, as A New Mimesis points out, to be “put 
down", in the seminars of the sophisticated, 
should they start to talk of "characters” as if 
they were real. 

: Hawkes trots out the stock charge of the 
“advanced” critic: that Nuttall asserts “an 
eternal nature, inhabited by timeless human 
beings”. In fact Nuttall points out that in 1942, 
C. S. Lewis, well before Barthes, rejected the 
notion of ’’the Unchanging Human Heart”. 
And A New Mimesis suggests that 
Shakespeare’s plays explore - offer probable 
representations of- historical changes that also 
involve changes in “human nature". 

"How, finally, can we tell the troth from the 
mediating commentary that construes it?” asks 
Hawkes, with world-weary sophistication. But 
if we cannot do so, we have no grounds for 
choosing one “truth” rather than another; no 
grounds, for example, for the socialism to 
which Hawkes no doubt inclines. As Nuttall 
says in his conclusion, his book is “logically 
conservative”, but “without such conservatism 
socialism itself Is baseless”. 

And since Hawkes is font) of spotting the 
“significant erasure”, or omission, in Nuttall’s 
text, let me point to one of his own. His review 
makes po mention of the fact that, on page, 11 
of A New M tmesis, Nuttall quotes from an 
author whom he charges' with "flat contradic- 
tion" and "inconsequence”. The author's 
name? Terence Hawkes., 

NICHOLAS TREDELL. , 

7 Donegal Court. Pembury Road, Langncy. East- 
bourne, Sussex. . 

Georg TrakI 

Sir, - Gabrielle Schajlenberg (Letters, May 25), 
is being careless when she says .that I claimed 
Georg Trakl for Germany (April 27), or refer- 
red to hlrh as “a poet with typically German 
qualities". My wbrds, already jli dissociative 
Inverted commas, were "typically Germanic", 
and they were used in an imperial construc- 
tion whose implicit subject was a superstitious 
and foreign vfew of certain Incidents from his 
• life. It was not me talking about Trakl as t . 

poet. . . 1 ‘ 

My characterization of Trakf’s: speech as 
' “cold, tindejightiiig, .unhuman " does not con- 
ktitute ^negative criticism’* inmy.VidvM nor,. I 
hope. In that of ahy attentive: readef of ipy 
■piece, or oLTrakl. Such'a descripfibn. does noj, 
7.4 -• ■ . ". '• .- • ;.-r •• • *. V • h 


of course, exclude the possibility chat the 
speech may not also be beautiful - or even 
darkly beautiful. As for the charge that I have 
discouraged English readers, that was far from 
being my intention: I had hoped to make him 
attractive. 

And if writing about the decay of the Hobs- 
burg Empire is to become an issue, then let me 
urge English readers to seek for that in its locus 
classicus, in the Austrian novelist Joseph Roth, 
who made it his only subject, treated it tire- 
lessly and explicitly, with grief and passion- In 
Trakl, it is there as atmosphere, distant and 
refracted, an inferrable background and 
macrocosm for his own shifting personal 
mythologies and sceneries. 

MICHAEL HOFMANN. 

71 Malvern Road, London NW6. 

A Dryden Metaphor 

Sir, - Was J. Drydon’s coining metaphor quite 
so inept as John Barnard and Paul Hammond 
suggest in their article (May 25)? The produc- 
tion of gold and silver coin by milling, that is 
with a screw press instead of a hammer and 
anvil dies, only effectively commenced in the 
early 1660s. The grent bulk of coin circulating 
during the time of Busby at Westminster was 
hammered. Old hammered coin presented 
numerous difficulties to its users but impurity 
of metal was not one of them. It might be 
clipped, worn ot deliberately sweated so as to 
be underweight but for a hundred years it had 
not been debased. 

But to turn hammered coin into neatly 
milled pieces a melting-pot was necessary. 
“Refined” covers the process of tidying up bet- 
ter than does “smelted”, say, and it makes 
good poetry. 

DAVID YONGE. 

Dutch Cottage. Compton, Winchester. Hampshire. 

William Carlos 
Williams 

Sir, - Presenting a brilliant and original 
taxonomy of William Carlos Williams’s speech 
in poetry, Hugh Kenner (April 27) notes that 
when Williams speaks of daisies “Those aren't 
Chaucerian daisies, but the large coarse flow- 
ers that . . . abound in untilled American 
land. . . ." Seeing this perennial issue of . our 
land once again in bloom “by roadsides, in 
pastures” arid in print, I wonder If this species 
is so much tougher than, as Professor Kenner 
implies, its pansyish "Chaucerian” cousin. 
Might not this particular strain of “large 
coarse" daisies “that abound jn unfilled" 
America even be a romantic hybrid of the great 
"large coarse” and perhaps woolly American 
poet and critic? • 

CHARLES CANTALUPO. • 

RD#4, Box 4366, Pottsvllle, Pennsylvania 17901. . 

A. R. Ammons 

Sir, - In a quotation from A. R. Ammons’s 
poem "Scribbles” given by David Lehman 
(May 25), the poet has made the mistake that 
not only poets often make of referring to the 
bee collecting nectar as “he”. No male bee 
collects nectar or pollen; it is all done by 
females. | ’ 

DOROTHY OALTON. . ’ 

3 Hooks Hill Road; Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Henry Purcell 

Sir, - A revieW of one of out books, Henry 
Purcell, 1659-1695: His life and times by 
Frartklln B. 'Zimmerman (Paperbacks, March 
23) holed that the University of Pennsylvania 
press attributed to the TLS a glowing state- 
ment about the book which never actually 
appeared ih your publication. Naturally, this 
caused u$ some concern as we certainly do not 
deliberately practise false publicity, ( wish to 
apologize for ,what I’ve discovered wait pi early 
our mlstpke, although a quite iniiocent one. 

A seafoh through our 1 university' library's 
microform fifes* however, if ns turned up the 
true source of the review. The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement for August 4, 1967 1 which ' 
ddeS indeed contain the remarks we attributed 
: --.to the • "tLs , . , .-; • 

ANNE GOLDBLATT. • ' , ' 1 ; 

; itfiverpity. of Pennsylvanla Press. 393? Walnut. 
r .,':SinieL Philadelphia, .Pennysl vania 19104: - 


God, Jesus and 
Belief 

The Legacy of Theism 
STEWART R. SUTHERLAND 


What way forward is there for Christian 
faith? To reject traditional faith wholesale 
is to squander a precious legacy: to 
defend it against the light of reason 
displays intellectual cowardice. Professor 
Sutherland here combines philosophy and 
theology to outline a personal creed which 
Is both radical and revisionary. It may 
Infuriate or inspire, but It cannot fall to be 
thought-provoking. 

224 pages, hardbackfi 15.00 (0631 135460) 
paperback £5.95 <063ii359ix> 


In the 

Underworld 

LACIRIE TAYLOR 


Two years ago Professor Taylor set out 
with a tape recorder and John McVIcar as 
protector and generally sympathetic guide 
to explore London’s criminal underworld. 
Alarming and hilarious by turns, this book 
presents an extraordinary picture of a part 
or society which Is rarely seen from within 
- especially by such a shrewd and 
perceptive observer. 




The Future of 
Work 

CHARLES HANDY 

! 

i 

. 


time employment for all has vanished 
forever: Charles Handy here faces up to 
the facts and to the positive possibilities of 
the future. He examines the education of' 
the workforce or the future, and how to 
organize It, and calls for a re-examination 
of our priorities, and a wider perspective 
on this critical question. 

21 6 pages, hardback £16.50 (0855206666) 
paperback £4.95 (0 65520 669 6) 


Getting and 
Spending 

Public Expenditure, 
Employment and Inflation 
LEO PLIATZKY 


vigorously written, based on deep 
knowledge, moderately discreet but with 
Just enough barbed comment to remind 
readers that Whitehall infighting is no less 
fierce for being conducted behind dosed 
doors/ 77ie Economist 
For this new edition, Sir Leo has brought.' . 
his account up to the ; 1983 General 
Election. 

(Second edition) 256 pages, paperback 
£5.95 (0 631 13589 8) 


Sociolinguistics 
of Society 

RALPH FASOLD 


Written by a leading exponent of the 
subjqct, this introduction to the .sociology 
of language covers such topics ps social 
multilingualism, dlglossta. language 
choice, language maintenance and shift, 
language planning arid stratification and 
the use of language In education . It . deals 
too wffh 'qua! ttattve and quan LI tat lv£ 
methods of analysing language in society. 
352 pages, hardback ^25.00 (063 1 133582) 
paperback £9.50 (0631/13462 X) • 
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A complicitous confection 
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Michael Tanner 

CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 
L'l ncoronazlone dl Poppea 
Glynde bourne 

Monteverdi's last and greatest opera is also one 
of the maslerworks of the repertoire. That this 
is no longer a contentious claim is in large 
measure due to Raymond Leppard's edition of 
1962, which was staged at Glyndebourne in 
that and the following two ye ars , in a brilliantly 
economical and intelligent production by 
GQnther Rennert. That edition has been per- 
formed world-wide, and has even become- a 
star vehicle, most Impressively at the Paris 
Op£ra for Jon Vickers, Gwyneth Jones, 
Christa Ludwig and Nicolai Ghiaurov (avail- 
able in a "private” recording). It has also, and 
inevitably, drawn a great deal of musicological 
and critical scorn for its instrumental and har- 
monic lushness, its changes of vocal register, 
most notably in the case of Nerone, whom 
Leppard has turned into n tenor from a cast ra- 
to, and its cavalier cutting of a third of the 
work, painful from both a musical and drama- 
tic standpoint, since Busenello provided his 
composer with a libretto as witty, fearless and 
compelling as any ever written. Comparisons 
with Stokowski's manhandling of Bach have 
often been made. And there have been several 
recordings, notably of editions by Alan Curtis 
and Nikolaus Harnoncourt, which are more 
complete and authentic, and which are in many 
respects wonderfully convincing. 

For this new production Leppard has come 
up with what is described as “a revised version 
of the edition realized in 1962", and in an arti- 
cle in the expensive programme-book he steps 
forth in the implausible guise of a neo-Speng- 
lerian philosopher of culture, brooding darkly 
on contemporary shibboleths, insisting that 
“{music] is hot' a refuge; but it can' show us that 
life is stiff wonderful and well worth the 
attempt at Jiving it fruitfully now. at the present 
time", and stressing the incompatibility of two 
ways of lifer “that of the creative performer 
and that of the academic", the first being a 
matter of *doing, a positive activity based on 
the giving of the human spirit”, . while the 
second-is "a negative way; a don't do it, don’t 
say it Until you are sure you are unassailable”. 

. Wl>at are the consequences of thh change of 
heart, as Leppard admits it to be, for his re- 
vised version’ of Poppea! Much smaller than 
one is led to expect, must be the answer, and 
what there are are not for the better. In almost 
evefy respect the new Version is decisively in- 
ferior to that of twenty years ago . Not that that 
means that Leppard shouldn’t have revjsed it, 
but that the job he has done is half-hearted, 
lacking In' the personal conviction which his 
article advertises ("Like a love affair”). On the 
. BBC programme, Kaleidoscope, Leppard said 
“It won’t sound like Brahms any longer”, but if 
It previously sounded like a Brahms sextet, 


now it sounds like a Brahms quintet. Actually 
it’s never sounded much like either, but it is 
still lush - and appealingly so; the huge swirls 
of harpsichord tone remain; and there has been 
no redistribution of vocal parts. True, he has 
restored the opening scene, as he did at the 
English National Opera nine years ago. 
Though not Monteverdi's finest music, it is 
crucial: each of the three goddesses, Fortuna, 
Virth and Amor, claims (hat she rules the des- 
tinies of mankind, and the main action is thus 
seen as the vindication of Amor, with Fortuna 
helping her along and VirtO in a state worse 
than distress. Happily Monteverdi dropped the 
deities, apart from Amor's incursion at the 
moment when Ottone is about to kill the sleep- 
ing Poppea. Unhappily at Glyndebourne they 
remain visible throughout, responding with 
appropriate gestures to the action that is going 
on beneath them. This is merely distracting, 
and can't fail to arouse feelings of sympathy for 
the three actors, unless the point being made is 
that it is out of boredom that divinities inter- 
fere with men - a plausible viewpoint, but not 
one to be found in the work, and manifestly too 
intelligent for this production. 

Poppea is a brutal work, indeed, as Alan 
Curtis has written, "above all a scandal”. The 
protagonists are vicious, power-mad sensual- 
ists; the spurned Ottavia and Ottone are re- 
spectively vindictive and invertebrate, united 
only in self-pity. Seneca is, as he historically 
was, a worldly man who is fed up with the 
world. The other characters are feckless and 
feather-brained. But little of this emerges in 
the musical performance, or in the production 
by Peter Hall. Leppard conducts in a style so 
determinedly lacking in rhythmic impetus, so 
contrastlessly sostenuto, that musically speak- 
ing everything merges into everything else. 
The performances of twenty years ago were far 
more incisive. Here even the plangent chorus 
of Seneca’s familiars and the trumpet-accom- 
panied celebration of Poppea's coronation 
emerge as blond. It is crucial to Monteverdi's 
conception of Poppea that she is both erotically 
drawn to Nerone and impatiently ambitious to 
be Empress; here Maria Ewing, by far the most 
brilliant performer of the evening, is a vulgar 
courtesan who uses her stunning sexuality only 
as a means to an end - not entirely surprising, 
given that Nerone is gross, always haJf- 
undressed and sports a heavy punch. Seneca 
wanders In as a pre-incarnation of Pimen. and 
though Robert Lloyd's performance is charac- 
teristically magnificent, it Isundermlned by the 
enfeebling production. In adequate perform- 
ances one is left at the end tom between 
wishing the evil pair well, thanks to the glor- 
ious sensuousness of their duets, especially thej 
last, and being repelled by one's complicity in 
"the scandal".' Here everything is so distanced 
that one doesn't give a damn about anyone. It 
is an ear-tickling confection, ideally suited to 
the public Who will be seeing it, but a complete 
betrayal of the work, and quite a different kind 
of scandal from that intended by Monteverdi. 


MM 




AUTHOR/AUTHOR 

i Competition No 177 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
. . . ■ y quotations , wfrtch follow and. to send us. the v 
nriwijers sq that they rqtujh tkt* office. pot taler than. 
^jJureiW, ApriieqfilOi^bftertdfo(.the nretcorrect • 
. ' •• scl qr answers opened oh that date, or .failing that the - 
. ; most nearly correct - Ih which case Inspired gtiess- 
■ work will ! aisp be taken Info' consideration.' ' - 
Entries; marked *! Author, Author 177" on (he 
' ■envelope,-, should be addressed , to. the Editor, The 
Times; Literary $ t implement , PriOry House,. Si John's 
Lane, London EClM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear , on July fi. 

! Upon this ground, a mdriihatis coffcmnnded as a 
Souldier to fight against the enemy, though , his ■ 
Sovereign have Right enough to' punish his refused 
. Nt- with death, may nevertheless in many, cases refuse, 
without Injustice; As when he substituteth n sufficient 
Souldier Ih his place: for (n (his case he desdrlelh not 
the service of the Common-wealth. 

2 If the Wars of civilized people are less cruel and 
destructive than those of savages, the difference 
arises, from the social condition both of Stales in 
themselves and in their relations to each other. Out 
of ihfs social condition and its relations War arises, 
and by it War Is subjected to conditions, Is controlled 
and modified. 

3 On such a morning as this 

with The Times for June the eleventh 
Left with coffee and toast 

vou opened the breakfast-room window 


Backtracks 

Peter Kemp 

English Journey 
BBC 2 

In the autumn of 1933, J. B. Priestley travelled 
round the country to pen “ a rambling hut truth- 
ful account of what one inun saw and heard and 
thought and felt during a journey through Eng- 
land”. Fifty years later, BBC Bristol (a city 
extolled in Priestley's travelogue) commis- 
sioned Beryl Bainbridge - “in celebration of 
Mr Priestley’s classic book" - “to follow in his 
footsteps, recording on film the route that he 
had taken”. 

In some ways, Beryl Bainbridge has clear 
affinities with Priestley. Like him, she is from 
the industrial North, writes fiction with n fond- 
ness for the eccentric, and has a theatrical 
background: where Priestley periodically re- 
fers to his plays, she reminisces about such 
things as her tap-dancing days with Miss Thel- 
ma Bickerstaffe's Tiny Tots Ensemble. Both 
share a taste for the Dickensian character: 
Priestley’s book teems with them; the liveliest 
parts of Balnbridge's English Journey are those 
which unearth curios like Paulette, a topless 
fire-eater who prides herself on always using 
lighter-fuel ("it’s a better quality flame"). 

Sometimes, too, there are parallels between 
what each observes. Priestley regrets the lack 
of reference to Arnold Bennett in a Potteries 
Year Book; Bainbridge can't find his grave - 
“The local library thought we meant Alan Ben- 
nett and the museum didn't know.” Priestley 
praises Bradford's tradition of hospitality to 
immigrants; Bainbridge illustrates it with shots 
of mi ng rets among the mills and turbans in the 
town hall. Priestley's angrily pitying remarks 
about the unemployed having to scavenge for 
sea-coal on the North-East coast are, Bain- 
bridge shovys, still bleakly applicable in 1983. 

Mainly though, Priestley's travelogue and 
Bainbridge's, which also takes the form of a 
book (158pp. Duckworth/BBC. £7.95. 0 7156 
1852 0), seem on very different tracks. It’s not 
just that her travels are briefer, by-passing 
places -Nottingham, Coventry, Blackpool - to 
which Priestley devotes copious attention, but 
that, as she declares, “The very things that Mr 
Priestley deplored and which in part have been 
swept away, 'the huddle of undignified little 
towns, the drift of smoke, the narrow streets 
that led from one dreariness to another’, were 
the very things 1 lamented": so that, for in- 


stance, where Priestley execrates Gateshead, 
“planned by nn enemy of the human ia«l 6 fc 
more exubernnt aspects" - she finds i\\) 
only place thut hasn’t been ruined in its I( , 
gion". . 

Bainbridge is frank - “ns far as I’m on- ( 
cerned, nothing ever changes for the bettcA f 
about having “so strong n nostalgia for the ! 
gone that I have never been able to approve 
the present or look to the future". Combine 
with a distaste for what she sees as over-rever- 
ent attitudes to the past (York gets veryshon 
shrift), this doesn’t make for much breadthof 
response. It's usually only when in a cemeteiy 
or perambulating Coronation 5rreef-llke com- 
munities (or indeed the set of Coronationlilm 1 
itself) tlmt Bainbridge seems on conguti 
ground. t 

As with Priestley's, her tour takes la V 
through the ruins of recession: idle workshops, £ 
stranded docks, a gutted fish-market. Urik | 
him, she's also confronted by dismal cowitit 1 
evidence of a planning boom that misfed, f . 
plastering towns with gimcrack prednetsad £ 
heart-sinking high-rise blocks. True to (be ■' 
Wellsian streak in his work, Priestley bristy i 
advocates forward-looking communal op- 
ization, and also points the finger at wtiatk : 
sees as the villain of the piece: selfish "Victor- : 
ian individualism” which has greedily vandal 
ized half of the country. Bainbridge, all n«t* [. 
gia for cobbles and comer-shops, averts ber i 
gaze from the future and, when it comes fe 
noting economic trends, seems in a world d l 
her own: "It’s funny how in the past comped j : 
lion was regarded as a good thing. Nowritp f,: 
it’s thought to ... be bad for the chsnctf, ; 
she declares as if she’d never heard of Marpnt, 
Thatcher. " £ 

At the end of his book, Priestley offeo* S 
summary suggesting that there are three fc i 
tinct Englands - that of the history bootaita I 
industrial North, and the new England oft | 
1930s with its bungalows, gamboge and» i 
milion sports cars, Woolworths and Arneo* I 
bars. To each he responds with gusto awte 
servations. Bainbridge’s conclusion is k* 
robust. Her often jaundiced joumeyings w* 
innte in a programme largely overshadow^ 
anxiety about the arrival of Cruise mWkV* . 
the final page of Priestley’s book, he'srelwj 
at having completed his journey. In IM W 
Bainbridge's programmes, she's tenant ay* 
prospect of humanity nearing the end in '* 
road. ■»' : 


And, sprawled on the southward terrace, 
said: “That means war In September." • 

tompeUilon No l73 ! ; , 

Winner: Valerie Thorn as .. 

Answers: • 

1 He felt the tower sway restlessly under the {areas' of- , 
the swinging metal, but there Was nothing unusual In - 
the motion; there was no failing of mortar, nothing to 
attract any special attention. Thenhe weni'down Into 

, the. church, and up agaip Into the organ -loft .whence 
he could see the' wide bow of that late Norman arch 
which spanned the south transept. 

' J. Meade Falkner, The Nebttly Coal, chapter 19, 

2 High in the air above them the cock upon the 
jweathervnne stared out aver the snow, and watched 
'the pinnacles of the tower swing to and fro with a 
'slowly widening sweep as the tall stalk of stone 
'gathered momentum and rocked. like a windblown 
tree beneath his golden feet. 

Dorothy L. Sayers, The Nine Tailors, chapter I. 

3 Wood and stone no longer swayed subtly. They 

' lurched so that he was Dung sideways, or dung to the 
.ladders like- a man climbing a mast at sea. On one 
.side out in the roar, there was a continual break and 
fall. In the tent or wood at the top of the tower, the 
floor was deep in broken stone and splinters, in 
which he scrabbled for the foot of the first of the spire 
ladders. - 4 ' ’ ' - 1 * 

William Golding, The Spire , chapter 9. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. Y 

Fleur Adcock's Selected Poems and translations from medieval Lutln poetry, The Virgin and the NlghtiAtfa 
were published in 1983. ■ .■ ' • 

Christopher Barnes is lecturer in Russian Hi the University of St Andrews. 

Vernon Bogdanor istheauthorof Multi-Party Politics anti the Constitution (1983). 

Lord Carver's 77ie Seven /tg«o/^ieflr//ij/j/tr;«yliQS just been publishad. ' _ ■ . 

A, O, J. Cockshut's books Include The Achievement of Waiter Scott (1969) and Truth to L//e(i9?4j. . 

Linda Colley’s In Defiance of Oligarchy: The Tory Party 17l4-60ms published in 1982, . . • 

John Deathridge’s Wagner's filenzi was published in 1978. . 

Nicholas Denyer is a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. . 

Joseph V. Ffcmla is a lecturer in Political Theory and Institutions nt the University of Liverpool- 
Atastair Fowler is Regius Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at the University of Edinburgh- ■ , . 
Richard Freeborn's recent books Include Russian Roulette (1979)! . 

Timothy, Gorton Ash is the author of The Polish Revolution: Solidarity 1 980-82 (1983) . 

• Heiirjr Gilford's PaslentaktA Critical Study was published in 1977. 

Sandra M. Gilbert isco-author of The Madwoman Ip the Attic: The woman writer and the nlneteehth-cd^l • . 
literary Imagination. ' 1 • . 

David Hlne is a lecturer in Politics at the University of Newcastle. : / 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist pf the Nation. His Cyprus will be published this month- 
Alim Hqvrkins's book about the agricultural workers’ unions will be published later this year.': .; : L 

Sir David Hunt cdititd Footprints In Cyprus; An Illustrated History ‘ : iikft' 

Robert Layton is Ifte translatprof Erik Tawaststjema's biography of Sibelius, the second vpiume ofwwj,...';' 
to appear in 1983, • • : T y 

Heruione Lee is * lecturer In English at the University of York. . '- 1 : . . : J? 

Michael 1*n&ty'tSeiected Poems 1962-1980 was published in 1981. •'■■■■. ;; ’•'O' 

^Patrick McCarthy is the author of Camus: A critical study of his life and work (1982) . V:' 

David McKltterick Is an Assistant Librarian at Cambridge University Library. / 

Derrick Pulfett Isa Fellow of Wolfson College, Oxford. ' " 

Lord Quinton's Thoughts and Th inkers was published in 1982. f'sjfc ?, 1 

SIxtenRlngbom is Professor ofArt History at Abo Akademl. Finland. 

Sir Steven Runctman’s books include The White Rajahs (I960) . ». ■'y}i 

E.S. Tamer's books include MayltPlease Your Lordship (1971) and Amazing Grace (1975). . 

Joachim Whaley isa Fellow of Robinson College, Cambridge. • ' : : 

JohnWbtetl e-Jh^iWeimarYeaniA cutfurqcut short appeared last year. ’ '. v,: ^ ■ V 

A. N. Wilson's most recent novel is Scandal! 19831. Ufl 


The modem sense of tragedy 


Oswyn Murray 

SOPHOCLES 

Antigone 

Cottesloe Theatre 

Averroes wrote a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Poetics', in twelfth-century Muslim Spain the 
dramatic art was unknown, and his first task 
was therefore to discover the meaning of those 
opaque and troubling words tragodia and 
komodia. “Every poem and every poetic pro- 
duction is either vituperation or praise”; 
tragedy is therefore the praise of good men and 
comedy the abuse of bad men: with this thread 
he proceeded to unravel the relevance of Ar- 
istotle’s theory to the traditions of Arab 
poetry. 

We may indeed wonder whether we have not 
made Averroes’ mistake in believing that an 
event which occurred more than 2,400 years 
ago is to be understood in the modem sense as 
a tragedy. This is the challenge a director offers 
when he puts his characters into modern dress. 
Most directors indeed hesitate before the final 
act of hybris, and John Burgess and Peter Gill 
are no exception. Constantine Trypanis’s im- 
peccable translation, both accurate and lyrical, 
does not lend itself to aggressive modernism, 
and they set their scene in a Ruritanian dicta- 
torship of the 1930s, where Antigone is 
dragged to her death in a fetching red cocktail 
dress (scarcely traditional mourning for the 
bride of death), and the chorus sings of Love 
unconquered in battle, sleeping in a girl's soft 
cheeks, in trilbies and double-breasted suits as 


if attending a Mafia convention. A certain sus- 
pension of incredulity is called for, and seems 
an unnecessary price to pay for such half- 
hearted modernism. If we are to have a mod- 
ern Antigone, let it be an Irish one, and that 
would justify the shrill hatred for her society 
which Jane Lapotaire shows. 

Only such a gain would compensate for the 
difficulties created by insistence on modem 
parallels: it is difficult enough to accept central 
attitudes in the Antigone without having to 
reconcile them with our own. For instance 
much is made of Antigone's unwomanly be- 
haviour, and the inappropriateness of such 
speeches or such actions in a woman, the way 
they dishonour the world of men. Often this 
reasoning, attributed to Creon, is thought to 
expose the hollowness of his position; yet it is 
in fact the normal Greek attitude, which would 
have been accepted without question by 
Sophocles' audience: the paradox lies in a 
woman being in the right. It is perhaps more 
significant as an index of his shaky grasp of 
moral values that Creon is obsessed with the 
power of money to corrupt man's moral sense. 

As it is, Averroes* problem will not go 
away: is the Antigone a play at all? The Nation- 
al Theatre Oresteia showed triumphantly that 
an interpretation of Greek tragedy asrituRl will 
fully satisfy a modern audience; and the same 
point was made for Sophocles long ago in Strav- 
insky's Oedipus Rex, Is the Antigone not bet- 
ter seen as a ritual act of human sacrifice, in 
which Sophocles' gods relentlessly demand the 
blood of three innocent victims for a mistake 
made in good faith and repented of in time? 

The trouble with the modem theatrical read- 


ing of Antigone is firstly that il focuses our 
attention on the inadequacies of the play as 
theatre. Sophocles the dramatic artist knew 
this, and in his later Oedipus Tyr annus used the 
same dramatic situation to far greater effect. 
Once again the ambiguous figure of the king, 
benefactor and tyrant, confronts the power of 
the gods, and angers their representative 
Teiresias; once again his destruction follows 
inevitably. But in the Oedipus the dramatic 
tension is ensured by the fact that the crime was 
committed long ago ih ignorance and cannot be 
reversed; the outcome of self-inflicted blind- 
ness is appropriate to the crime and to the 
insight that Oedipus has acquired. And in the 
Oedipus there is no irrelevant sub-plot of 
young love, no romantic death-bed arias in the 
tomb of the beloved, to distract from the 
tragedy of the hero's fall. 

The modern dramatic approach concen- 
trates attention on the conflict between Anti- 
gone and Creon, only to misunderstand it as a 
modern problem. This is in fact no conflict 
between the individual and the state: Antigone 
is no freer than Creon, less free indeed, for she 
is bound by duty to the family and to the gods 
of the underworld. That is why Sophocles has 
to argue for her freedom, by creating her alter 
ego Isnicnc (Vivienne Ritchie), who shows 
that it is possible to resist the call of duty (and 
whose assertion of life in this production is 
perversely symbolized by her wearing a black 
cocktail dress). But Creon is really free, free to 
make mistakes, free even to change his mind: 
“wonders are many and no wonder is greater 
than man”, who rules the earth and makes his 
cities of law. To portray Creon (Peter Sproule) 


The anti-Cockney hero 


.-.-rK!* 1 


Harold Hobson 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ' ' ' . . 

fygmallon 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

... After the acerbity and absorption with defeat 

• olShaw's Pygmalion have been turned into the 
best-selling marshmallow of My Fair Lady it is 

. ; a bold and commendable feat for the excellent 
Theatre of Comedy to present the original text, 
unadorned either by music or received ideas, 

( to a popular audience in the huge Shaftesbury 
i Theatre. It is better still that Ray Cooney’s 
| production, though over-farcical on occasion, 
^owa that the generally accepted academic 
y, interpretation of the play is mistaken; and that 
[: Pygmalion 1 b something quite different from an 
English version of Ibsen’s DolVs House, The 
r .- beautifully muted performance of the last act 
at the Shaftesbury is quite startling in Its de- 
monst ration that Eliza Doolittle (Jackie Smith- 
I • Wood), in her defiance of Peter O'Toole’s 
; Henry Higgins, is not a woman fighting for 
; independence, but a woman fighting against 
j : haying independence forced upon her. It quiet* 

• ly raises the question what is the social or inoral 
. value of independence if this condition of Ufq is 
i something to which someone.relse.Is deter- 
i mined not to allow, you ;an alternative; and 
r Cooney's direction answers it in a way that is at 

once challenging and convincing. 

% Many of the causes arid sentiments expound- . 
£ fd.by Shaw - such as his devotion to rule by 
hereditary and unrepresentative monarchs, or 
ecstatic delight in the Tabling of bombs on 
j, ^ civilian population - are unfashionable to- 
Y- None is more so than that espoused by 
Hi^ps, the .eloquent, paradoxical, and 

( domineering champion of the Queen's Eng-- 
hsh. Rarely before In our history has standard 
English been so much despised as it now is. A 
considerable number of actors playing import- 
Jjjri parts Jn London theatres cannot speak it. 

, ere are theatrical training colleges which no, 
J? 1 ,ea , c h it, Most people would agree with 
■ 1 bottle’s recent approval in these pages of 
-nj ^escape frbin the old OxfoTd-Cariibrldge* 
^iidqn .ori^ri pf the standard tongue”. The 
Of minority languages and;dialept Is 
/tecty Jimented. ,,How then can one make .a . 
lE^'O^n man who defeated -himself to the 

ne rinictlbn of. 'Cockney?. 


The answer, of course, is to have him played Pygmalion he is 

by an actor of the popularity and flamboyant And yet someha 
magnetism of Peter O'Toole, and then at the . . . . 

end leave him chivalrously routed and beaten.. “ . ... ^ 

This is the recipe followed by Ray Cooney, arid . nf 

for the first part of the evening it seems that it is 7 . 1 w ® . 

going to fail, There was a time,, in tbe great . * .” y . 

days when O’Toole was at the Bristol Old Vic, hX I t 

when he had the gift of absolute stillness. But F , c m , . v 
of late years he has abandoned this for a fever- rof j * 1 

ish activity. He la apt to rush and rampage w “ ds of tl ! ,s k f ® ( 
round the stage - sometimes, as indeed as 
Henry Higgins, in an outrageous wig - as if he subdued 

were a demented eagle. The splendid figure 
remains -the nearest we shall get in these days L, dren andflsk; 
to the great Jack Buchanan - but the glory and f 

spirituality of youth have departed . He stiU.has breath * 
the invaluable capacity of listening to what his 
fellow-actors are saying to him, and to be the depth of 
pleased , or angry, or simply astonished at their these two actress 

observations. But often the voice is hoarse and Smith-Wood like 
the accent uncertain; and he does not always of the final scene, 
achieve the effect at which he is aiming. In Man make her own w; 

and Superman at the National he swept on to after stormy seu 
the stage like a whirlwind; in t he early scenes of realize that, behir 

Using the old technology 


Pygmalion he is more like a wind-machine. 
And yet somehow the magic is still there. 

It is when Joyce Carey as Higgins’s mother 
comes into the play half-way: through that the 
true values of the production begin to be seen. 
Miss Carey livens this Pygmalion simply by 
quietening it down, and she is admirably sup- 
ported in this by Barbara Murray as Mrs Eyns- 
ford Hill. At the famous tea-party the final 
words of this faded lady, living on the edge 
of impoverished gentility, are very moving. 
There is not much that is striking about them, 
yet her subdued anxiety and desire for a little 
praise and encouragement, as she thinks of her 
children, and asks Mrs Higgins, “But the boy is 
nice, don't you think?” make one catch one’s 
breath. 

the depth of quiet emotion displayed by 
these two actresses comes upon O'Toole and 
Smith- Wood like a benediction. Their playing 
of the final scene, when Eliza leaves Higgins to 
make her own way in the world, is like peace 
after stormy seas. Here OToole makes one 
realize that, behind all the bluster and bullying, 


r* r — — 1 . dished and a revolver is melodramatically pro- 

Sim Oil Berry ■; . I duced.' The expectations, however, are not 

— : : fulfilled. 

MICHAEL WILCOX The studio is a hotel room in St Petersburg 

78 Revolutions . . • where two young Americans have been sent by 

Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh their gramophone company to make record- 

— — - *— ings of the stars of the. Imperial Opera.. The: 

Michael Wilcox's new play, the- third to be recordings will be worth a fortune when sold in 

premiered by. the Traverse, has a spectacular the West. On the Other, hand , 1 there is the dan- 

set; It represents a recording studio as used in ger that the Russians (?nd more particularly 
1905 for reconiing sound vibrations on wax-, the agent Alexei who; brings thesingers to the. 
covered zinc seven-inch discs. All the equip- . recording "studio”) will stody their new record-' 
ment, including a huge silver megaphone pro- ing technology and then be able to mariufae- 


1905 for reconiing sound vibrations on wax-, 
covered zinc seven-inch discs. All the equip- 
ment, including a huge silyer megaphone pro- 


mem, mciuuiug nugc mcgapjiuii,. uifc nnmuiuy ui w . T """ ™ — - — 

iectina from a black- cur tainedrecording booth , ture their own seven-inch records, It is this 

» " _ ■ . ■ it ■ III- . . I .1 _f ’ I_«— k’-ll l vii! -l.l f 


and glass bowls containing the etching acid, is 
assembled bj/ the designer, DermOt Hayes. . 

The set is almost like an extra non-speaking 
part, demanding to be used. It begs for a play 
with some thrillerish busineis to it, where the, 
audience is kept guessing as'.to exactly what IS • 


mutual wariness and mistrust that Wilcox skil- 
fully exploits, giving terse, buttoned-down dia- 
logue to the Americans, and speeches' of im- 
plausible ; rhetoric to Alexei (perfectly ren- 
dered iri‘ this production by. Philip. Voss).., 

' Among the singers: who make their record- 


aUU^w » . ^ ■ v ■ . - t-— — 0 - . . , „. ■■ . j 

going on. These expectatlpris are heightened ings before our eyes are a shifty tenor. who is 
by the fact that thefirstflveminutesorsciof the ' afraid that his vocal inadequacies will be ex-, 
dialogue are • almost entirely .. in Russian, posed to the advantage of his; rival . at the 
Strange things -happenlln the tWcr short Opera, and ad ageinj £rima donttq Whq is , 

.troinnH- ihiiif -hrfinks down: evpntnnllv PrinTeH info simriTiK arias bv Bellini' 


as a ranting tyrant is to miss the meaning of the 
conflict. 

The basic dramatic problem of the Antigone 
in fact lies in our uncertainty as to who is the 
hero. Antigone is right, yet she is sacrificed 
unnecessarily by gods determined to use her 
only to humble man. What this production 
misses is the possibility that the real hero is 
Creon, struggling to rule a city torn by civil 
war, deciding that the gods cannot love traitors 
and murderers and that the community should 
honour its heroes. Faced with insult and rebel- 
lion from those whom he has protected and 
befriended, he is rejected by his son whom he 
loves and who loves him: a fine performance by 
Guy Williams as Haemon and Peter Sproule 
make this the most moving scene in the play. 
Creon finds out that he is in the wrong only 
when he provokes the man of god, Teiresias; 
he is a reasonable man, his repentance is swift, 
he will obey the gods and all will be well. But 
Sophocles' gods do not want repentance, they 
want blood, and they make sure that their 
righteous agent Antigone dies nevertheless, so 
thut Haemon can try to kill his father and kill 
himself, and so that, as Creon laments his fate, 
they can cause his wife to kitl herself, and, as 
she dies, to curse her husband. They will even 
make sure that he cannot himself die in turn. 
So in a final vindictive twist they deny him the 
right to tragic status and leave him, the wise 
ruler who knew the ways of men. a despicable 
sniveller, the ultimate warning to those who 
trust in the powers of man. Creon and Anti- 
gone are equally demanded in sacrifice by the 
gods as they require us to reject the works of 
man and prostrate ourselves before the dead. 


Higgins is a man of sensitivity and feeling for 
others. When at last the wall of his monstrous 
egotism is pierced, and it dawns on him that 
another human being is pained and wounded, a 
wondrous sympathy and tenderness descend 
upon him, and his words to Eliza glow with 
affection. But even then he does not under- 
stand her; like Anouilh’s Becket he has at this 
moment every virtue and every grace, except 
the grace and virtue of being able to love, and 
to realize that what illumines Eliza is not the 
ability to be capable of earning fter own living, 
but the fact that Freddy Eynsford Hill (Peter 
Ackroyd) loves her. It is being loved by some- 
one that makes her life worth while , and it is on 
the dim suspicion of this in Higgins’s unwake- 
abje heart that the play ends. OToole, left 
alone on the stBge, throws himself on to a sofa 
and, his legs sprawling and his arms stretched 
wide, calls out “Fred" three times, the first 
two scornfully, but the third time with a note 
of misgiving in his voice. Perhaps - can it be, 
after all - there is something in life more valu- 
able than phonetics? In OToole’s derisive 
laughter there is fear. 


ing technology then was that p seven-inch disc 
only Allowed two minutes' recording time. By' 
the end of the play we are not sure whether the' 
materialistic Chip has sold out to Alexei; but 
the other American (Alan, played by Neal 
Swettenham, who also accompanies the singers 
on the piano) informs him that the technology 
will soon be outdated by the coming of the 
ten-inch disc which allows for three minutes of 
' recording'. ... 

The de 5 triictive forces that the secrets of the 
recording-booth' engender' are not really re- . 
solved in 78 Revolutions. Gri&elda Grozzione 
(acted and auhg with great dignity by Lee Tre- 
vorrow) makes a plaa for mutual trusL, but she 
shows her- lack of faith .in Russia’s political 
future and entrusts some valuables to Chip to 
, deposit in a London bank. Wilcox is. content to 
play jnfoot variations on a theme rather than, 
developing it. into a major political statement. 
Peter Uchtenfels’s direction' Is well paced and 
.the audience is agreeably entertained by the 
ringing and acting. But too much is left hanging 
•jn the air. Too much unfulfilled potential rests hr 
jhe set '^gleaming brass and black facquer fora* 
Satisfying theatrical experience, .. ’ Vt , r , 

V.'i .Wi it,— 
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Trying hard to smile 
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Kingsley Amis 

SIMON BRETT (Editor) 

The Faber Book of Parodies 

383pp. Faber. £8.95 (paperback, £4.25). 

0571131255 

Jacket designs are generally so awful these 
days that it may be best to ignore them when- 
ever possible. This one though, in view of the 
purported contents of the book it adorns, is 
definitely menacing. Executed in vulgar-on- 
purpose style, it shows the kind of false-mous- 
tache-false-nose-false-spectacles set - the nose 
bright red of course - that must at one time 
have amused people and is offered here, I 
imagine, as a bit of campery. Inside these cov- 
ers, it proclaims, are a lot of beggars trying to 
be funny, going at it all out, in fact. On the back 
a silly mock-blurb, probably run up by the 
editor, sends the spirits sinking another notch. 

A glance at the first few of these not veiy 
white pages brings little alleviation. “The first 
duty of a parody is to entertain", declares the 
introduction. Well, yes and no. Yes, the first 
duty of any piece of writing above the level of a 
law report or a rule-book is to entertain. And 
no, the first duty of a parody as distinct from 
other forms of writing is to remind the reader 
here and there of the original, the object of 
parody, whether it be an individual poem or 
play or novel or an author or style or school. 
So, for instance, Noil Coward’s song “The 
Stately Homes of England", included here in 
part (why not in full?), starts off with its two 
lines of Mrs Hemans and then at once takes off 
in an altogether new direction. Entertaining 
indeed, but not a parody, 

To be sure, it is hard to care about such 
niceties in the circumstances. By the time the 
reader gets to it, just at the half-way mark, he 
will be so groggy with the drawn-out rubbish he 
has bad to struggle through that he would give 
almost anything for a smile. The first piece in 
the text reminds me of an original all right, but 
since that original is The Hitch-Hikers Guide 
to the Galaxy l am not entertained. (Anybody 
who thinks or thoughi that the Guide was 


funny or clever or original or in any way in- 
teresting is incapable of appreciating 
Shakespeare. Discuss.) 

The second piece is a rather more serious 
matter. It is a brilliantly clever and faithful 
parody of Woody Allen - there. I’ve written 
the name down and nothing atrocious has hap- 
pened - by Miles Kington. With uncanny skill 
the parodist exactly reproduces the effect of 
the original, from the initial shock of revulsion 
and horrified embarrassment, through the 
burning shame of belonging to the same spe- 
cies as the offender and even sharing his lan- 
guage, down to simple black misery and finally 
stark fear, fear of a hell with just you and him in 
it - all this in eight pages of print. I tell you, I 
was quite drained by the end. 

Most of the really dire stuff in this collection 
is in dramatic form. Not all: a weighty claim to 
the wooden spoon comes from Cyril Connolly 
and the nineteen smile-free pages of "Bond 
Strikes Camp", a first-rate example of a pre- 
mium lousy idea backed up by evident non- 
acquaintance with the original, or as much ac- 
quaintance as could be gathered by skimming 
th rough a review or two of a Fleming novel in a 
Sunday newspaper. Contenders in verse in- 
clude an extract (six pages) from "The 
Sweeniad" by so-called Myra Buttle, once 
thought by some to make T. S. Eliot 
look silly. Clearly enough now Buttle is the one 
to look it, grinding grimly through well-known 
passages and trying to do something funny with 
every line, something as funny as “Not with a 
fart but a simper". There are enough short 
no-goods too, including three by Ezra Pound. 
He was a real pro: he could be dull and ridicu- 
lous at any length. 

To resume with the dramatic pieces: for the 
nadir spot I settled on a thing by Alan Melville, 
stoutly uninfluenced by the fact that he is dead 
and his closest rivals, Kenneth Tynan ex- 
cepted, are not. “Restoration Piece" (eight 
pages) is billed as a parody of Congreve, but 
that is just a fiddle . Melville had noticed that in 
old copies of the works of Congreve among 
many others the letter S often looks like the 
letter F, and thought how funny it would be if 
he threw together any old bawdy-Restoration- 
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Smoke in the Branches 

The Disfigurement of Fergus 

• This is a scream nq one will have heard 
Bubbling up out of his mind,; nightmare 
. Distorting his face on the sea-bed 
1 To an ugliness that craves its mirror, 

••••■ A watery death to cure and wash 
The King of Ulster and his blemish. 

The Grey of Mapha 

When big tears of blood roli down the face 
Of the Grey of Macba, Cuchulajn’s horse. 
They sprinkle the chariot and harness 
That might as welt be dragging a hearse 
Over a battlefield slushy with brains, . 

Over the teeth like a shower of hailstones, 

' - ^ ^H^ehkent df'lAUtceflach : > •_ V;"- 

• Mtprpertnch mac ,Erca, -King of Ireland, . : 

• Is waging war agftihst fern and thistle, ' 
Dajtihging pebbles, wounding the ground - 
Between life and death, grave and castle, 
Y he ^ e the woman he adores Wili vanish ; 
Like a piiffbali or smoke, in the branches. 

Tfie Pqath of Mac Gins • 

He isn’t pulling a funny face ■ 
Although the Leinsteimen laugh at him 
Who, seconds ago, was only Mac Glas 
The jester contriving another game, 

While the entrails, tugged by a raven 
Out of his wound, loop up to- heaven. 

*■’ MICHAEL LONGLEY 


type scene and changed what would have been 
all the S's not at the ends of words into F's- just 
that. Actually he missed a couple of dozen or 
so, but nobody would notice. 

Nobody in the theatre, that is. The shadow 
of that dreadful joyless place hangs heavily 
over Simon Brett's compilation. Most of the 
contents of it that are new to hard covers, or to 
me, belong there, in the theatre. They are not 
parodies but skits, sketches, turns, taking some 
existing literary work or personage ns a mere 
departure-point or peg. The results are not 
enlivening to read, though I can well believe 
they could help to provide what is known as “n 
marvellous evening in the theatre", especially 
when I make allowance for the kind of level of 
intelligence and sense of humour to be ex- 
pected of those who go to it frequently, a 
couple of drinks under the belt and a hefty dose 
of herd-instinct. 

Some of the non-theatrical material is thor- 
oughly worthy (hough not often new. I feel the 
time has come to get rid of old war-horses like 
the eighteenth-century parodies of Milton. 
Ambrose Philips (who he?) and Shakespeare, 
though here the writer is reliable about scan- 
sion at least, which is more than can be said for 
one of the twentieth-century Shakespeare 
attempts printed. But everybody could do with 
a bit of Caiverley, J. K. Stephen and J. C. 
Squire, Lewis Carroll's "Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphing", Henry Reed’s "Chard Whitlow", 
still the only Eliot parody, and Chesterton’s 
marvellous quintet of variations on Old King 
Cole, of which the Yeats might pass if not for the 
real thing then for some idiot’s serious effort. 


And not much of the new or newish 
is worthy, but Roger Woddis^g 
arc and no mistake. One of them aZ? 
the 1974 Birmingham pub bomWn^J 
style of Yeats’s "Song of Wanderlm- 
shows that n parody can convey deen SP ! 


tmn. Woddis is n solitary equal 7<kt • 
Victorian parodists in his technique ' 
tending the use of the form to jmrpomiL 
could hardly have dreamed of ' 

Anybody else? Two who have ‘ 

difficult art of parodying fiction at somefe* 
Malcolm Bradbury, with a hilarious tra?s£ 
Iris Murdoch, and J. B. Morton, wfaoac, 
whole Buchan novel into eight pages aXL ‘ 
word loo long, ns funny as anything dsenb 
book nnd most other places besides, fa 
seems to be nbout the lot. 

Even so, this is too positive a note to nd a [ 
Various questions present themselves. Em 1 
granted for the moment that the poenhL, 
Raleigh usually called "The Nymph’s Repht 1 
the Passionate Shepherd" is a parody udn F 
just a reply, does it make much sense topu^ I 
print it anywhere these days, without Mi | 
lowe's original? “Father William’’ it *!■ 
doubtedly a parody, but not one person ii| : 
thousand has ever been near the origM.sdf 
do we need it again? Is Swinburne read 
now to justify three parodies of him, iodrit* 
the duff one he did himself? Have we got lop [': 
on pretending that Max Beerbohm’s prat 
parodies (twenty-one pages) are even intewl 
ing? Well, got to fill the book somehow. fej 
should a serious firm like Faber be publbkqi | 
it? * 


Looking for the puzzle 
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The New Kit Williams 
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What problem has made men give up their jobs 
in the hope of solving it? What problem has 


mony (h whole orchestra) even- In the Mi 
mouth; and out of the strong romesfaflfc.' 
sweetness. T 

No multi-art object is likely to betqsft; 
impressive in all its elements. Williams’s p* ? . 
is scarcely more than adequate (althoughilh I 
pleasurable quirks like "out of the storah f 
came forth sweetness"). His .inset vtis*i ■ 
worse. And even the pictures, bpautl* l’ ; 
primed as they are by Mondadori of Vet* L 


. ... . ° r* us iney are uy monoauun ui 

absorbed the interests of boys, small boys and a and delightful in their Victorian acuity 6f*d 

professor of medieval literature? There non nnJ -J— I I i . ...linlflil 


professor of medieval literature? There can 
only be one answer: Kit Williams’s Mas- 
querade. His new book will be a puzzle to 
librarians too, since it is untitled: it challenges 
its reader to discover the intended title and 
express it to the author without using the writ- 
ten word. The winner is to receive a titled copy 
within a marquetry "bee-box’’. 

Those who cudgelled their brains over Mas- 
querade will have to rack them over tills; for it 
conceals even the puzzles. It consists of fifteen 
pictures - a scala naturae - that tell a half-story 
or myth of the seasons from spring to autumn. 
The loosely accompanying text tells other 
scraps of story, offers poetic evocation of the 
seasonal cycle (rather more flowerily and with 
comparatively less astronomy than In Mas- 
querade) and contains verse insets, some of 
them riddles. There are also visual puzzles, 
such as hidden objects, like the crab in the 
grass (Cancer: June to July); but these occur 
sporadically and perhaps only subsidiarily. 
They will intrigue smaller children, who will be 
table to. track them down like the .mouse, in 
Goodnight Mponi 1 • .> ' ; 1 -V . . .7 

Qae of the, artless-artful nature myths is ab- 
out Spring’s labours to speckle eggs and spot 
ladybirds and feed grubs and “weed" kltcheri 
gardens with vetch. Another, less iniiocdnt 
perhaps, concerns Summer’s . lion, whose 
escape leads to the death of Spring and of the 


and their modem hyper-realism, cannot 
compensate for their deficiencies of modtlij 
and perspective. Visually, the finest efieettf 
relations of surfaces, particularly in ovtfft* 
of the pictures into the marquetry (rfM 
frames (which sometimes have Inset iW*** 
attached metal objects, all meticulously iff 
dered). To ask where the frames begins* 
encounter another set of puzzles. But tows 
the elements separately is Innpproprlaiei » 
this Is an art like that of the old embie®" 
which the sum was not that of Hie parts .Hj*; 
similarly, the parts relate obliquely; » *r 
Summer's helmet appears visually on 
jewelled ornament on a frame.’ TheorcWtj 
complexities of pattern perhaps detttdjfj 
one another a little, in the manner of 1®* 
but at the same time they may be adding 
effect of the enigma. But I mpsl not.gW • 
impression of heavy obscurity: if 
emblematic and ancient it is Blso ndv^ . 
participatory, in the role it invites the i**®* 

It differs sharply, from the Victorian 
acrostic or otherwise trivial; whose ob»l»J 
ensnared such great minds a$ DodgsoT^ . 


Williams’s piizzle concerns the pHJiPfWT 
the mythical, even the occult. In 
to an older tradition of puzzling- one twig 
back, indeed, to ancient problems' 
with a serious content, like that of.theJjP^Tl 
Renaissance artists took up- this 


j' ^ ~ ui mo wan a senous content, u 

lion s dwarf keeper.. (Summer as a rider of the Renaissance artists took up tbii 

off th * dw ^b their emblems; making ttem at 

the mountain tops’?.) (nugae) and focuses of serious 

' repositories of profundlty(itmightM^' 
8 hv0 ‘ Obvious -themes in- pie platitudes. Such puzzles are absorbl^i 
r death Part because they cannot be solved J* *jjr 

it op f i e ^u S 5* 1 Predecessors or, lect alone, but must be addresseti'by,^; 
Si?? Continuity in change is mind in readiness for lateral movement, gi 

cure in mo^t ^ **** m SOme Eorni fi ‘ seem to promise, too, that by 
2 ” ISI f hB P I CtUres; 8 m0mc in many ;. we would understand more about the W 
and creatures named at one piace appear vis- itself. 

E rv7t ;f i n Ev Wim.^^newbook murtlx; ^^ 
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Sorting out the predecessors 
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From Bolzano to Wittgenstein 
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On the whole analytic philosophers have been 
indifferent to the history of philosophy. To the 
extent that they have pursued it in books and 
lectures, they have treated its leading figures as 
labels for doctrines and arguments. A charac- 
teristic if uninhibited expression of their point 
of view is the first sentence of A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic: "The traditional 
disputes of philosophers are as unwarranted as 
they are senseless". Despite that, Ayer has 
written books on Peirce and James, Russell 
and Moore, Philosophy in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and Hume. 

There is, of course, the case of Bertrand 
Russell, who is certainly the best-known and 
probably the most influential of analytic philo- 
sophers and whose History of Western Philoso- 
phy is no doubt his best-selling and most widely 
read book. But that, in a number of ways, 
confirms the original claim rather than counts 
against it. To start with he wrote the book 
under some measure of duress. Stuck, early in 
the war, in the United States and sacked, in his 
late sixties, from a job at City College In New 
York, he had to take what he could get and that 
was an invitation to lecture on the history of 
philosophy given him by Dr Albert C. Barnes. 
The book itself is a good read; entertaining, 
interesting, full of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
much of it Russell's long-held intellectual 
property, but much of it, also, got up for the 
occasion in a hand-to-mouth way. In an 
attempt to relate philosophy to its setting in the 
political and social circumstances of its day it is 
full of general historical matter, attractively 
expressed but often with negligible relevance 
to the central topic. All sorts of other odds and 
ends found their way into the text from Rus- 
sell’s cupboard: a chapter . op Byron, an 
andent, rather technical piece on Bergson, an 
almost wholly non-philosophical survey of the 
politics and culture of the Italian Renaissance. 

In a concluding chapter, which is very mod- 
est about his own contributions, he expounds 
and endorses the “philosophy of logical analy- 
sis". One of the merits ascribed to it is its 
abandonment of the vast, systematic aims of 
previous philosophy. That is very different 
from the relation in which Hegel, ultimately 
the most influential of modem historians of 
philosophy, saw between his thought and that 
of bis predecessors. They had supplied the 
brickwork to which he had attached the final,- 
glorious cupola. For Russell, the philosophies 
of the past were a lot of weeds and thistles 
which had to be cleared before the proper cul- 
tivation of the field could get going. 

The same exasperated attitude to the philo- 
sophical past is expressed in Hans. Reichen- 
□kch's The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, which 
« not as historical as its title suggests. Yet there 
b no necessary connection between analytic 
philosophy and lack of interest in the history of 
the subject; Neglect of the past has been, a 
conclusion from two assumptions; one highly ■ 
questionable -- that analytic philosophy has eli- 
rttinated metaphysics, the other false - that 
Past Philosophy consists of the sort of metaphy- 
analytic philosophy, has eliminated. Cer- 
jjj™y positivism, the form pf analytic philoso- 
phy practised by the Vienna Circle; took the 
ci|mlnatipn;df metaphysics to be the first item 
on feagenda. but other forms of analytic plil- 
Josophy, Asiscra'pulous.as the Vienna Circle in 
QgtcaJ rigour and semantic explicitness, in Fo- 
jand Rtld fit Sweden, for example, made no 
such assumption. Consistently with that, it is a 
^Utidulng theme of Anders Wedberg's A HIs- 
tpiyof Philospphy that large analytic! projects, , 
the pureult of the basic components of 
. Ottcaursqy imply or presuppose speculative 
^yjwthe^slabout the nature of the world, 
nrf ■ 1 Weilberg’s book, whose trfle volumes 
^^ appfehred in Swedish In 1958, 1959 ■ 
the only general history of philoso- 
1 • ? * tr f ctl y analytic cjiarapter has been C. 

Historical Introduction to Fh//o- 

w *- humble and ' ejuriVe 

\ . whicb'compensates'for ■" 


its brevity by its lucid concision and the logical 
explicitness and definiteness with which its 
arguments are set out. As it happens the En- 
glish-speaking inquirer has been increasingly 
well served by the successive volumes of 
Frederick Copleston’s History of Philosophy, 
increasingly, because it got steadily better, af- 
ter a rather indifferent volume on ancient phi- 
losophy, as it got into its stride. As a Thomist, 
at least ingeneral allegiance, Copleston is com- 
mitted to standard logic as a canon of rational- 
ity. That proves a notable advantage in dealing 
with such wayward prose poets as Hegel, Kier- 
kegaard and Nietzsche, whom he expounds 
and, as it were, tidies up for appearance in 
intellectually respectable society with the 
utmost poise. 

It is often said that when analytic philo- 
sophers do consider the philosophers of the 
past they treat them as fellow-members of 
some timeless senior common-room or semi- 
nar. In so far as any reference is made to the 
special mental circumstances of their times it is 
only for the purpose of explaining otherwise 
unaccountable errors. If it is their reflections 
on intellectual or cognitive matters that are at 
issue the timeless mode of treatment could be 
justified by an assumption of the rational unity 
of mankind, of the universality of conceptions 
of truth, valid inference, justified belief and so 
on. That assumption is supported by the ob- 
vious intelligibility of Aristotle’s logic, the par- 
ticular arguments from which it was derived 
and the uses to which it was put, more than two 
thousand years after it was formulated. 

Wedberg, at any rate, says very little about 
the environing peculiarities of the past philo- 
sophers he discusses, confining himself to the 
part of their work to which the assumption 
about rational unity most plausibly applies. “I 
have concentrated my attention”, he says, “on 
the intellectual problems and theories of the 
philosophers. The reader who desires to be- 
come acquainted with the human beings who 
had these problems and theories must go else- 
where -likewise the reader who is interested In 
philosophy. as literature or as a cultural force.” 

. His method of dealing 1 with the intellectual 
problems and theories of past philosophers 
that he Is concerned with is also distinctive. He 
calls it (he helped in the translation of the 
book) “precisation”. What that amounts to Is 
the careful extrication of the essential core of 
the material being studied, its expression in the 
shortest possible unambiguous form, in terms 
whose meaning has been made as clear as 
possible and in an explicitly logically ordered 
relation to other constituents of the material, 
with unstated assumptions brought to light and 
included, where that is needed. 

These two features - the intellectual limita- 
tion and the pursuit ofprecision- have stylistic ' . 
consequences. The text that results approxi- 
mates to (he literary condition of a mathema- 
tical treatise of a comparatively talkative sort, 
riot a continuous sequence of deductions like 
Euclid, that is to say. but prose frequently 
broken by numbered and indented proposi- 
tions, often in a logically connected series. 
Hiat, one might say, is largely a typographical 
point. But it leads on to style proper. Wed- 
burg's is almost wholly impersonal, unemo- 
tional and undecorated, a kind of linguistic 
track-suit, put on for the sake of rapid aqd . 
unencumbered m'ovemerit. It is a style familiar 
to students of philosophy from Tarski’s Intro- 
duction to Logic and to students of mathema- 
tics from many of their textbooks; The whole 
thing is clinically free from jokes, memorably 
colourful examples and personal touches: It is,' 
perhaps, the voice of reason. . 1 • 

Hie allocation of space between the candi- 
dates for consideration is as significant in this : 
kind of book as it is in an anthology of verse. ; 
Wedberg’s decisions are surprising but cohe- 
rent. The following are given between seventy 
and thirty-five p?ges each (in order from the 
top): the British empiricists; Wittgenstein; 
Carnap and the Viennai Clrtle; the pre-Socfa- 
ties; Marx; Aristotle; Bolzano; Frege; Russell; 
Plato. Kant, Leibniz, Descartes and Ockham 
get between thirty and twenty pages each. The 
whole of medieval philosophy from Augustine 
to Aquinas is dealt with in fourteen pages; 
Ockham and the via moderna get twenty* , 
three. Oefrnan transcendental, ' 


ger and Sartre are mentioned. Kierkegaard 
and Dewey do not appear at all. 

The same kind of selectivity is shown within 
the work of the philosophers who are consi- 
dered. What has become part of a science, 
questions of value and “deep thoughts’* are 
ruled out as a matter of general policy. That 
roughly copes with the second and third of 
Kant's Critiques but does not account for the 
total oblivion that enfolds the dialectic, the 
second, anti-metaphysical half of the Critique 
of Pure Reason . Quite a lot of Plato is covered : 
his cosmology, his theory of science, his view of 
man, his theory of definition, seen as a corol- 
lary of the theory of ideas, and, as the main 
topic, the theory of ideas itself. But there is 
nothing about the views about knowledge set 
out in the Theaetetus, although similar material 
in Bolzano is discussed later. 

On the whole the principles of selection em- 
ployed are consistent and fairly closely 
adhered to. So also Is a principle of concentrat- 
ing principally on fundamental matters and 
giving only more or less illustrative attention to 
their comparatively specific applications. Thus 
much of the space devoted to British empiric- 
ism is given to the empiricist theories of mean- 
ing and knowledge. Only Hume's account of 
causation and the various dealings of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume with the problem of our 
knowledge of the external world are treated at 
any length. But Wedberg’s steely and unrelent- 
ing precision, which is only occasionally cap- 
tious, could have been profitably applied to a 
lot of things that do not appear. Fourteen ' 
rather clumsy pages assigned to the unpers- 
picuous disentangling of Marx's labour theory 
of value could have been more usefully filled. 
(The Marx chapter, it should be said, was 
added in 1970, a symptom of the mental turbu- 
lence of the period.) 

In his introduction Wedburg says he has ven- 
tured to criticize the views he is discussing to 
make them "come alive” , to bring about a 
dialogue between the reader and philosophers 
of the past. There is, inevitably, a critical 
aspect to the process of “precisation” as Wed- 
berg conducts it. But general criticism is a bit 
haphazardly distributed. One philosopher who 
comes in for a good deal of it is Carnap. Wed- 
berg displays the nearest thing his mode of 
writing allows to irritation in the face of Car- 
nap's bland insistence that all he is doing is 
constructing languages whose adoption or re- 
jection is to be determined by their practical , 
advantages as instruments for the scientific de- 
scription of the world. This “tolerance 11 of Car- 
nap's is seen, with good reason indeed, as a 
complacent refusal to admit that the nature of 
the world determines whether a language will 
prove advantageous or not. Hostility to this 
aspect of Carnap, to what could be called onto- 
loglcally unanchored linguistic construction, 
leads Wedberg to make too much of the admit- 
tedly. inadequate account Carnap gives in his 
Aufbau of the nature of the definitions of 
which that work largely consists. 

The hero of the book is the sixth member of 
the list of ten star performers, from the British 
empiricists to Plato, given earlier: Bernard 


Bolzano. Copleston gives him three sensible 
pages, in a chapter about early anti-Hegelians 
that also covers Fries and Herbart. Russell 
knew of his existence; there are references to 
his Paradoxes of the Infinite in Russell's Princi- 
ples of Mathematics. But he isnot mentioned in 
the History of Western Philosophy. Russell 
presumably did not know Bolzano’s main 
work, his Wiss enschaftslehre of 1837. Bolzano 
was a German-speaking inhabitant of Prague, 
a Catholic priest, who died in 1848 at the age of 
sixty-eight. A mathematician and a mathema- 
tically-minded philosopher, he spent the last 
thirty years of his life outside the university in 
an intellectual environment where there were 
few to praise and none to understand him. 
Husserl did something to make his ideas 
known. There are now two partial translations 
of his Wissenschaftslehre in English, one of 
them by Jan Berg, a former student of Wed- 
berg's. 

This is Wedberg’s comment on Bolzano's 
philosophical style: 

I know of no earlier and few later philosophical 
writings which arc composed throughout with such 
clarity and precision, such dialectical acumen and 
such attention to earlier and contemporary litera- 
ture. To turn from, fur example, Kant's Critique oj 
Pure Reason to Bolzano's work is like coming from a 
jungle to an open and well-planned community. 
Clarity prevails not only in the general organization 
of the work but also in every detail. Hardly any 
concept is Introduced without a thorough explication 
with illuminating examples or, whenever possible, a 
concise definition. Hardly any assertion is made 
without an account of his reasons for it. Conceivable 
objections are answered. Throughout Bolzano gives 
attention to other writers who have dealt with the 
same topics, whether or not their points of view 
agree with his own. His prose, disdaining all Literary 
embellishments, advances with a quiet and some- 
what heavy matter-of-factncss. To read the Wlssetu- 
chafislehre is also to receive n lesson in intellectual 
morality. 

It is a lesson which Wedberg has tried seriously 
to take to heart. 

Bolzano’s gifts are most obvious in the re- 
markable anticipations to be found in his work, 
particularly in what he called his “logic of 
variation”, of later developments of great im- 
portance jo formal logic. The general idea of 
. the logic of variation is that of Frege’s quanti- 
fication theory. In its terms definitions are de- 
vised for “analytic" (later to be found in Car- 
nap, Quine and Popper), of "logical consequ-' 
ence” (roughly that Of Tarski) and of what he 
calls "logical measure" (In effect Carnap’s 
range concept of probability). As well as these 
achievements in logic proper, Wedberg draws 
attention to Bolzano’s Platonic or Fregean 
semantics of ideas - and propositions-fn-them- 
selves, to his refutations of various general 
forms of scepticism, to his notion of an objec- 
tive order of truths In which truths are “found- 
ed” on other truths and to his broadly corres- 
ponding epistemology, in which the psycholo- 
gical relation of “mediation" connects one be- 
lief .to another. Wedberg makes a very strong 
case for the view that Bolzano should be ack- 
nowledged as the first rriember of the histor- 
ically dominant sequence that continues: 
Frege-RusseU-Wjttgensteih-Carnap. , 

. If Bolzano Is the hero of this history the 
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villains, only briefly observed from a distance, 
are easy to identify. “From a purely intellectual 
point of view, the transcendental philosophy 
meant a dangerous lowering of standards in 
philosophy, a lowering which in many quarters 
has not yet been repaired. The lowering con- 
cerns ... the difference between irresponsible 
phrase-making and a critical-scientific atti- 
tude." 

One general virtue ascribed to Bolzano as a 
philosopher by Wedberg is his resolve to be as 
clear as possible about the nature of Ac theses 
he asserted. In that spirit Wedberg asks 
whether the empiricists’ theory of knowledge is 
psychology or history of science or a definition 
of “empirical knowledge" or a methodological 
recommendation. He puts very much the same 
question about Frege and about Carnap. In the 
light of his survey of philosophers’ conceptions 
at various times about the distinction between 
what they were engaged in and natural science, 
such as Plato’s “dialectic", the universal ration- 
al science envisaged by Descartes and Leibniz, 
the cognitive psychology of the British empiri- 
cists, he looks sympathetically on the self-re- 
futing pronouncements on this matter of Witt- 
genstein: in the Tractaius that philosophy is 
unsayuble nonsense, in the. Investigations the 
theory that philosophy cannot propound 
theories. 

Presocratlc speculations about nature lend 
themselves well to Wedberg 's procedure. Ear- 
ly Greek nature-philosophy is expounded, 
with its arguments, in a sparingly clear set of 
thirteen propositions. He compares Plato's 
account of the relation of his dialectic to 
mathematics with the logicist reduction of 
arithmetic to logic of Frege and Russell. So- 
crates, Plato and Aristotle in various con- 
nected ways are seen as continuous with the 
analytic philosophy in their Innovative ex- 
amination of the means we use to describe 
reality. He agrees with Sir Peter Strawson in 
rejecting Russell’s cheeky contention that Ar- 
istotle's logic is incorrect in taking “all A are B” 

. ^ imply; “some A are B’ ’. Aristotle !s syllogis- 
tic, he says, is simply a logic of non-empty 
terms. He takes the Stoics to be the first to 
draw an explicit distinction between meaning 
and reference. 

The lowest moment in the story he has to tell 
comes with the neo- Platon ists. “The turning- 


away of philosophy from empirical reality, 
which had begun with Socrates, reached its 
culmination" with this “fantastic mysticism". 
The very long drawn-out ascent from the abyss 
begins with Augustine's criticism of the scep- 
tics and has reached a very creditable level by 
the time of Ockham, who seems second only to 
Bolzano in Wedberg’s esteem. It is with some- 
thing like enthusiasm that he enumerates the 
main ingredients of Ockhamite natural science 
in Oxford and Paris in the fourteenth century: 
atoms and the void revived, motion defined in 
terms of time and position, the theory of im- 
petus that anticipates the laws of inertia of 
Galileo and Newton, the view that speed of fall 
is a function of time, not mass. All that was 
lacking was the empirical habits and techni- 
ques of observation and measurement which 
would have supplied these speculations with 
some solid support. 

Descartes and Leibniz get much more atten- 
tion than Spinoza, whose quasi-geometrical 
apparatus of axioms, postulates and definitions 
Wedberg describes as "a philosophical verse 
form". Pascal is praised for his theory of defini- 
tion, greatly superior to the vague methodolo- 
gical injunctions of Descartes. But he percep- 
tively compares the urgent personal concern 
that Descartes reveals in his attempts to repel 
scepticism to the emotional intensity of 
Luther. He claims, a little unfairly, that the 
British empiricists’ theory of meaning is “simp- 
ly asserted". No doubt the reasons offered in 
support of it are not very good, but, such as 
they are, they are consistent with the empiri- 
cists’ declared conception of what they were 
doing, developing a natural science of the 
mind. In a tired moment, a fit of temporary 
Intellectual cataract, he criticizes Hume for 
saying that the mind is a system of perceptions' 
when by his principles he could talk significant- 
ly only about perceptions as such. 

A comparable captiousness is to be found in 
an objection Wedberg makes to neutral mon- 
ism, which is that in interpreting material ob- 
jects as sets Of appearances it has simply re- 
placed one unobservable and problematic 
thing by another. Admittedly Russell does say 
that a material thing is the class of its appear- 
ances, but, for a neutral monist,- or a “categor- 
ical” phenomenalist like Berkeley, a thing 
should in fact be seen as the aggregate or total- 




Facing the consequences 


ity of its appearances. At one point, indeed, 
Russell held Ihnt sets (classes) are logicnl con- 
structions. That is questionable enough ns it 
stands. But what Wedberg needs is the even 
less defensible premise that all logicnl con- 
structions are sets. 

He advances an ingenious argument against 
Berkeley’s claim that our experience could be 
the same even if everything outside our minds 
went out of existence. The same could be said, 
Wedberg remarks, of the evaporation of every- 
thing outside a sphere of radius three feel 
whose centre is the tip of one’s nose. 

The accounts of Frege and later philo- 
sophers in the analytic tradition are very good, 
The chapter on Wittgenstein’s Tractatus is par- 
ticularly elegant in its patient interpretation 
and ordering of a work that is “splintered, 
kaleidoscopic and ambiguous at almost every 
point’’. Wedberg does not let himself be unset- 
tled by the book’s intellectually unwelcoming 
features of extreme obscurity and defiant self- 
contradiction. Russell offers a different prob- 
lem to the expositor, being clear enough, but, 
one might say, all over the place. Here again 
Wedberg’s method serves him well. Moore is 
treated constructively; the later Wittgenstein is 
made orderly by sticking mainly to the general 
account of language and meaning of the post- 
humous works. 

Of the major philosophers treated at length 
only Kant really escapes him. The notion of the 
synthetic a priori is handled well in general 
terms, but the involvement of synthetic a priori 
judgments in the process of synthesis proper is 
left in something like its original darkness. His 
ignoring of all but the Analytic of the first 
Critique has already been mentioned. He also 
averts his attention from the Metaphysical De- 
duction (out of logical fastidiousness, perhaps) 
and in his discussion of the Transcendental 
Deduction says nothing of particular “categor- 
ies” or “principles”, which figure only at the 
edge of the programme like elves, ladies of the 
harem, wizards, Eastern merchants in an opera. 

A glodmy note is struck here and there 
which is in conformity with the vulgar English 
conception of Sweden. “For anyone who looks 
for sharply stated problems and closely 
reasoned arguments", he says of the British 
empiricists, . . study of their writings turns 
out to be strenuous work with many dis- 
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Choosing rigorously 


appointments". Of the logical emrirW 
says that the belief that theirs is "aS 
strictly scientific philosophy 

h 1 “V nil,1< ™S illusion", MorenJg 
still , lie says that the attempt otlosS; 
ism "10 give more precise and sySS 
to these ideus . . . has not led as yet 
remotely satisfactory result”. If beS 
lieved that he would have to shut apS 
lie does have it in for logical empiric^ 
so called, anil Carnap above all ' 
This account of the main hit eta, 
cognitive strand in European philosopb* 
lively illustrates Wedberg’s convifiT 
analysis is not only compatible withal 
tion about the nature of the world fab 
inescapable implications for it. Itisthatcoci 
tion which lends him to recur so often to* 
question, put about any philosopher he 
cussing: just what kind of inquiry isheeiM 
in? There is an implied diagnosis of tbeiwj 
of the opposite, positivist, Camapiut® 
that those who fall into it. are led onbyli* 
gical hostility to religion. Wedberg seeaac 
have been moderately hostile to rcigkob 
self, but his idea was to replace the.lnfckw 
false (not meaningless) religious pictured^ 
world with a better one. Bolzano; Fregt.ifc 
ontology; Russell, whose last lecture oat 
philosophy of logical atomism had the ft 
“Excursus into metaphysics, what there b'F 
Wittgenstein, most evidently in the 
of the Tractatus, but also in the Invest^** 
which Wedberg describes as “leavened'iife 
materialist, behaviourist, naive realty, bb-v. 
nalist anti-metaphysic; and, he could laf' • 
added, more recent philosophers adiii ; 
Quine and Popper have all rejected the Cub [■ 
pian pretence of metaphysical virgmitj,!?, 
practice if not always in principle. . j 
Wedberg’s History is an austere prate»| 
with only two, possibly three jokes In itsDulj; 
eight hundred pages. But although foro^|i ; 
in a way, it is not overburdened with fore), 
symbols. There arc a few elementary at* jr 
matical symbols, the usual massqf Ass& B 
Xs and Ys, some diagrams to back qUT' 
words, but none of the specialized iKMftrij'. 
formal logic. In its own terms it Is a ask 
able achievement. It is not for all tastes Wh 
those who believe that clarity is worth nuffe 
it will be very satisfying. 


Patrick McCarthy 


VOLKMAR LAUBER 

The Political Economy of France from 

Pompidou to Mitterrand 

270pp. New York: Praegar. $28.95. 

0030636914 

MICHAEL NEWMAN 

Socialism and European Unity: The dilemma of 
the left in Britain and France 
292pp. Hurst. Paperback, £6.95. 

0862451043 

These books are solid, well-researched studies 
which help us to understand contemporary 
France. The first guides us through the econo- 
mic policies of successive French governments 
from de Gaulle to the Socialists and explains 
the background to Mitterrand's decisions. The 
second, which retraces the Socialist Party's 
attitude towards the European Community, is 
especially useful because of- the forthcoming 
European elections. 

Volkmar Lauber argues correctly that for de 
Gaulle industrialization was a means to nati- 
onal grandeur, whereas under Pompidou it 
became an end in itself. It was left to Giscard 
d’Estalng to cope with the post- 1973 period, 
when the structural deficiencies of the French 
economy became apparent. Giscard's oscilla- 
tion between a mild reformism and the hard, 
free-market policies of the 1978 Barre Plan 
brought about his election defeat and gave the 
Socialists their chance. 

In the most interesting chapter of his book 
Lauber demonstrates that the Socialist Party 
has been “quite pragmatic" since 1981. During 
its first year it went for expansion: the increase 
in purchasing power promised by the Common 
Programme, the nationalizations which were 


designed to remedy the lack of investment by 
the private sector and more generous social 
spending. When these duly produced inflation, 
a steep decline of the franc and an export boom 
in Germany, the party changed tack. But fail- 
ure not only brought what may be lasting poli- 
tical unpopularity but seemed to indicate that 
the European left knew no way of combating 
the present depression other than by deflation. 
This left the socialists looking, as Lauber puts 
it, “a little grey" and has caused heart-sear- 
ching among left-wingers in other countries. 

Yet the resort to austerity, renamed as 
rigour, in 1982 did not turn the Socialist gov- 
ernment into a carbon-copy of Barre or of 
’niatcher. Despite the wage freeze, cuts in pub- 
lic spending and the emphasis on fighting infla- 
tion, Mitterrand has sought both to keep down 
unemployment by sundry, rather desperate 
measures, ranging From solidarity contracts to 
increased vocational training, and to relieve 
pressure on the lowest-paid by exempting them 
from the obligatory loans to the government 
and from the special tax imposed to bail out the 
social security system. The test of this attempt 
to soften the impact of the depression will 
come this year, when massive lay-offs in the 
steel, coal and other industries seem probable. 
The recent battle at Talbot-Peugeot was no 
more than an initial skirmish. 

Michael Newman takes us equally carefully 
through the decades of debate about the Euro- 
pean Community which the British Labour 
Party, the French Communists and the French 
Socialists have conducted. Although he is scru- 
pulously careful about balancing “national 
context" factors against the “left" factors, the 
reader may conclude that the three parties 
have behaved more as French or British parties 
than as socialist brethren. 

The French Socialists were generally pro- 


The sense of mediation 
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^ETER VAN INWAGEN ‘ 

An Essay on Free Will : 

248pp. Oxford: CJIairendon Press. £18. 
01982462^2 • 

Peter van Inwagen holds, that the will is free', 
and from the' freedbra.of the will he Wishes'tb 
infer that determinism is false. The inference 
would be unsound if free will were compatible 
vnth determinism, and so van Inwagen, in the 
chapter which is the keystone of his 'book, 
undertakes to refute those philosophers - the 
Compatibilists — who have maintained exactly 
that. i ’ 

.- v^ Prafcssqt van In wagen’s . strategy Is to pro- 
< -Vide , ; three ;elaborati6ns iippn what he calls, the 

Gonsequenec Argum^nt: * 

^determinism is true, then our acts are the consequ- 
encesof the laws of nature and events in the remote 
past. But it is not up to qs what went bii before ive 
•were born, and neither | s It up to us what the laws of 
nature are. Therefore, t(ie Consequences of those 
things (including our present acts) are not up to us. 

The three; elaborations differ in both vocabul- 
ary and formal complexity. The most co triplex 
is put fn terms bf our ability to render proposi- 
tions false; the least cbitiplex speaks bf possible 
worlds, to which we may or may not have 
Access; and the third, of intermediate complex- 
ity, uses a modal operator “N", whereby "Np” 
is an abbreviation for l ‘p, and no one has, or 
ever had, any choice about whether p". 

Not everyone will find all three versions of 
the Consequence Argument equally to taste. 
That, however, is the point of van Inwagen’s 
strategy. Your unease at the version you least 
favour will stem from something unique to that 
one version rather than from what is common 


to them all. And if the Consequence Argument 
really is flawed, then its flaw should be ‘readily 
identifiable In one or other of these versions of 

Will van Inwagen’s strategy succeed? That 
depends on his purpose. If his purpose is simp- 
ly to show that free will is incompatible with 
determinism he Is, so far as I can see, amply 
success fu), But his purpose cannot be so sim- 
ple. For if the Consequence Argument does 
rc Si le C0, ? 1 P8fibiIisi)i then one exposition 1 of it 
suffices; and if it does not then no number of 
expositions will. Van.Inwagen’s purpose is not 
so much to give an abstract refutation of com- 
palibllism as It is to convince compatibilists of 
their error and persuade them to change. It is 
less a matter qf proving incompatibllism tout 
court than it is of proving incompatibilism to 
comp<uibmts','mdihi s is something altogether 
, more ambitious. ‘■-.r 

Tb convince compatlbjHsts what van In- 
■■■;: ..vragen needs, besides a proof of incompaiibil- 
‘ism.' is something to take away the grounds on 
.. which, aunpatibljism Is bpsed. There are (he 
beginnings of this ib a later chapter, “Three 
.arguments for compatibilism"; The threeargu- 
■ ; merits are-those most frequently brought for- 
ward by compatibilists, anql hone seems to sur- 
■ vlye. yari Inwagen’s patient and thorough ex- 
■ ; animation. Nevertheless, this chppter, and in- 
deed the book as a whole, coplains no more 
than the beginnings of what is needed. For 
perhaps the strongest motive people have for 
, compatibilism is just the belief that free will 
and determinism both hold and therefore are 
mutually consistent. And if the combination of 
belief in determinism with belief in freewill is 
the real basis of compatibilism, then to per- 
suade compatibilists van Inwagen must nullity 
not Only the three familiar considerations for 
compatibilism itself, but also those that lead 
people to embrace determinism. 


Here there is a difficulty: it Is not clear what 
those considerations are. Determinism is often 
deduced with a rapidity and held with a firm- 
ness disproportionate to the strength of the 
reasons cited in its defence. A striking instance 
of this is the way that so many who write about 
physicalist theories of the mind either infer 
from physicalism that the will is unfree (eg 
Edgar Wilson) or argue on compatiblHsl 
grounds that the fact of free will woqld present 
no difficulty for physicalism (eg Michael 
Levin):, from the premiss that human beidgs 
are purely physical these philosophers im- 
mediately infer that human beings are determi- 
nistic systems. 

Now a robust prejudice in favour of deter- 
minism may not be irrational , for there need be 
nothing irrational in maintaining a belief with 
greater fervour than philosophers Would .allow 
is warranted by. the arguments that one can 
marshal. Thus I can cite no reasons that would 
convince a resolute sceptic, but I am not irra- 
tional to believe that the world was in existence 

more than five minutes ago, and to believe this 
» finnty that I would reject oiit of hand any- 
hing which gainsaid my prejudice. Whether 
the prejudice fa favour of determinism is 
rationa or not, the extent to which the basis of 
determinism goes, unarticulated by Its adhe- 
rents makes it difficult for one who would dis- 
suade them. One can only state and demoUsh 
arguments which for all one knows may not be 
foe considerations that in fact engender their 
belief in determinism. 

H ™“ D ‘ n ™8 e ” "M. I fear, succumb to this 
difficulty He does formulate and despatch a 
ample of arguments for determinism. The 
claim that Science shows determinism to be 
[“ e ' S ’ hc P° in * bluff; and he demons- 

“ 8 r y ^ the Princi P ,e of Sufficient 

Reason leads to the collapse of all distinctions 





between the necessary and theco 
Inwagen ’s discussion may show, andm^ 
persuade some dcterminlsts, tbnC' 
ments he discusses are not adequate 
tidn for determinism. But that is all. I 
that it even touches upon the deepest ^ 
for belief in determinism, which 
days when one might pardonably haw Tg 
that Science proves determinism,; os 
has outlived them. And the Princlpk.]^ 
cient Reason, in any version which jwoj 
minis ts might reasonably be expec , “ td[ sr 
tain, is too close to determinism to 
ation. rather than just another fo 
it. : ■ 


That van Inwagen succumbs td 
is not necessarily to his discredit. It «®!J . „ W-. 
to the greatness of his ambitions B; 

any lack of philosophical povycr. Nevcd^ 
perhaps his attitpde to. the prqblepi «. 
contingencies makes him sdccqmbpw^J^ 



f 




than he need. This problem he regams*^. 
ly separate from that of free will and 
ism, and tie expounds 
tion to it in ‘fa more or less 
essay", which “might have b^p lefloj ^ | 
book with' .almost no^ impairment of 

merit of the remainder”' 
however be' closer than 
for the very solution he gives - (be 
that propositions have their. 
timelessly - may itself lie.at the 1^ 

determinism. Here is not thc.spa^ .^tgj 
details, but one can infer detP^^T'^ 
van In wain’s solution in fetid ft 

Chrysippus’ principle that (rObgb^l r 1 ^ 
tensed sentence does not express 


there is something in the pre^eqt.thj 
do so. Here perhaps is an ^ S 
wagen could usefully have 
But that is simply to compW“ ; 
write another book. ' 


1TALO PIETRA 
Marofuvera gloria? 

245pp. Milan: Garzanti. L 15,000. 

Politicians whose lives are cut short by 
assassination can rarely be assessed dispas- 
sionately by their contemporaries. The manner 
of their leaving this world affects judgments of 
their role within it, and the figure of Aldo 
Moro, one of postwar Italy's most influential 
Christian Democrat leaders, is no exception. 
Six years after his kidnapping and assassination 
by the Red Brigades, there is hardly a political 
leader in all Italy who does not pay lip-service 
to the aura of near-holiness which has grown 
up around Moro’s name. A “statesman", no 
longer d mere “politician”, he is seen as having 
made the ultimate sacrifice to demonstrate that 
Italian democracy, could stand up to terrorism. 

His sacrifice was not in vain. The wave of 
revulsion that followed his murder marked a 
turning-point in the fortunes of the Red Bri- 
gades. The security services were strength- 
ened, and eventually gained the upper hand.. 
And If, under the acute stress, his captors ex 1 
tracted letters of poignant bitterness: agaiiisf 
political colleagues who ^abandoned” him 1 by 
refusing fo negotiate, the sacrifice was no less 
real. Yet -the Aldo Moro Who, after 1976, 
tof*«d his rejuctant party into a working 
alliance with the Communists, and thereby 
uiatie himself the prime target' of a terrorist 
strategy designed to make Italy ungovernable, 
*as the same man whjo, In the' 1960s, led a 
series of governments the immobility of which 
tonWbuted much to. the social tensions that 
®*ploded after 19ti8. Atthece litre of public life 
jW almost ti quarter of a centufy , Moro was a 
^ figure In the frequently less than glorious 
™$rory of Christian Democrat inlet 

.Jfpw future historians will judge Moro’s 
PuS? is t ^ us an Ppen question, but Italo 
wa, in a 'frank and readable essay, has laid 
the groiihd-rules for. that judgment. His 
Jr J a rdsumd of the histpry of the 
««publio as h biography of the man. It returns 
* 0 ; ® 1 WeU_ wor ked qont rovereies of .the recent 
; Tambtoni affair in I960, this mysteries 


European in the post-war years when, as a 
centrist rather than a left-wing party, they 
formed part of the shifting coalitions that gov- 
erned the Fourth Republic. Their view was 
that the war had left France so weak that she 
could only be rebuilt as part of united Europe. 
(It was left to the Communists to incarnate the 
prickly Jacobin patriotism which also marks 
the French left.) This belief was challenged by 
the anti-revisionists who flocked into the party 
when it was revitalized in the 1960s and 70s 
and, as with the Labour Party, opposition to 
the EEC was part of a swing to the left. It found 
expression in the CERES current which, while 
not advocating withdrawal from the Commun- 
ity, was opposed to such initiatives as the Euro- 
pean parliament. Mitterrand himself, how- 
ever, remained in the older tradition and has 
always been “a committed European", albeit 
with Gaullist sympathies. 

Newman enables us to understand what may 
be the most important stand taken by the 
French Socialists, namely, their decision in 
March 1983 to continue deflating their econ- 
omy rather than leave the EMS and resort to 
temporary measures of protectionism. The 


CERES leader, Jean-Pierre Chevdnement, 
left the government, while the prime minister 
Pierre Mauroy, also in the older tradition, 
summed up both the dilemma and its resolution: 
“choosing Europe means choosing rigour". 

On England Newman corrects Tom Nairn’s 
view that Labour Party opposition to the EEC 
is chiefly the result of insularity, although the 
reader may be struck by the lack of cultural as 
well as - political contact with Continental 
socialism. Newman makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that the development of opposition in 
the 1970s was an aspect but not the motor of 
the swing to the left within the party. Anyway 
the leadership, which had decided, belatedly 
and unenthusiastically, that it needed Europe, 
was able, when the party was in power, to 
control the dissent from the base. From New- 
man's analysis one might draw the conclusions 
that Neil Kinnock will have difficulty in drum- 
ming up grassroots fervour for the European 
elections but that, if he ever comes to power, 
he will tolerate the Community. Shambolic as 
it may be, the EEC is there and neither the 
French Socialists nor the Labour Party seem 
able to do without -it. 


With a human face 


Joseph V. Femia 


in these events is described with the impress- 
ionistic pen of one of Italy’s most accomplished 
journalists rather than the painstaking analysis 
-of the Scholar, and! die book is an intricate 
weave of nari-ative, anecdote and reflection of 
a peculiarly Italian kind. But.the central ques- 
tion of Moro’s personal impact on Italian poli- 
tics is rarely out of view. 

As Pietra argues, the negative interpretation 
of that impact focuses on the working of the 
party system. The dominance of Moro’s party 
owed less to its electoral strength than to its 
unfailing ability to entice other parties, includ- 
ing those on the left, to join It in a coalition 
which, by its very nature, was so broad it could 
agree on almost nothing. In the 1960s it was the 
Socialists who were thus entrapped, in the 
1970s the Communists. The result of this latter- 
day trasformismo was a legacy of bitterness and 
mistrust between the parties of the left which . 
has prevented them from coming to power as 
an alternative to Christian Democracy. For 
many Italians, this lack of alternation is politi- . 
callyunhealthytahdiunnatural.and it faMoro, the 
great exponent of mediation and compromise, 
who bears a heavy responsibility. 

Yet an alternative interpretation of these 
same facts emerges from Pietra’s text with 
equal forcefalnesa. Like p6 Gasperi arid , 
Giolitti before him, Moro was Acutely a Ware of 
the tensions ever present itf Italian democracy, 
of the long-term possibilities for dissolving . 
them, and of the importance of a fine sense Of 
mediation td hold the system together' until 
that could be achieved. To critics bn the left, he 
could reply that if this sometimes meant im- 
mobile government, then so be it, for the. 
alternative was far worse. And to critics on the 
right, for whom Moro was the man Who tried to. , 
make Communism respectable, he could reply 
that to do so was a service to Italian democ- » 
racy, fa short, politics in Italy; even moie than 
elsewhere, is the “art of the. possible”,, and : 
Moro’s sense of the limits of the possible en- ! 
abled him to balance the violent fpreds of ; 
Italian politics through many dangerous mo- ' 
ments. What Pietra should perhaps h& Wadded 
is that in these two contrasting interpretations : 
there is atstake a judgment lesson one political 
pareerthanon ah entire political systefn.For 
this reason alone, the debate on the enigma of 
Aldo Moro, enlivened by tfiis comfaehdabty- ; 
even-handed assessment , .w^i. Continue^ for , 

n^y..yea»:tp coiu^. j. ..v I i' 


PAULPICCONE 
Italian Marxism 

206pp. University of California Press. £19.95. 
0520047982 

An English-language study of Italian Marxism 
is long overdue, and no one is better qualified 
to produce such a work than Paul Piccone, a 
lively scholar who has dedicated his academic 
career to the subject. But his book is less than 
comprehensive: it focuses on the predominant 
neo-Hegelian tradition and overlooks, for ex- 
ample, the important contributions of Della 
Volpe and Lucio ColLetti. Professor Piccone 
views “Italian Marxism" as Marxism that is 
distinctively “Italian” in spirit, and not simply 
as Marxism propagated by Italians. He depicts 
a Manichaean struggle between a debased, 
positivistic, materialistic brand of Marxism, on 
the one hand, and a humanistic, idealistic, 
“Italian” version, on the other. The former, we 
are told, js inherently “bourgeois” arid repres- 
sive; whereas the ; latter, seeking “a hew 
humanity aware of Itself ris subject and 
creator”, held out the prospect of true emari- 
dpation. Gramsci was the shining exemplar qf 
“Italian Marxism", but it “faded with his incar- 
ceration and was pretty well eclipsed as a 
meaningful political doctrine after his death”. 
We are invited to mourn the loss of this inspir- 
ing world-vision, now replaced by a vulgarized 
Leninism, embodied In the “social democratic 
practice" of the Italian Communist Party 

(PCI), 

The first part of the book traces the origins of 
Italian Marxism to nineteenth-century Nea- 
politan neo-Hegelianism. In Italy, Piccone 
observes, neo-Hegeliariism was not merely an 
academic phenomenon; it was the philosophy 
of the'Risorgbuento, of the fight for universal ; 
liberal principles against the particularism and 
obscurantism of a divided, stnltityingly Catho- 
lic nation. The chief figure in (his movement 
wasBertrandoSpaventa, a “critical" Hegelian, 
who scomed'the usual idealistic inclination to 
transcend the real, and prefigured what were 
to become vital Gramsclan themes: in particu- 
lar, thHeading role of intellectuals in a pro- 
gramme of national rejuvenation. Spaventa’s 
reasoning, Piccone tells us, is brought tb its 
logical conclusions by Antonio Labrioln, 
Italy's first serious Marxist. In opposition to 
the positivists, he reconstituted Marxism as a 
“philosophy of praxis", stressing human sub- 
jectivity arid cultural/ethical renewal. 

: The"Spaventa-Lnbriola tradition" is carried 
forward by Grarnsci and Tbgliatti. We leant of 
the personal relationship between the two 
men, of their neo-Hegelian upbringing and 
admiration for Croce, and of their respective 
views On Fascism, the party and the Comin- • 
tern. The book contends' that;, after Gramsd's 
imprisonment in 1926, a profound theoretical 
divergence developed between him and Tog* 
ifalti, the new leadef of the PCI, who, had the 


unenviable task of adapting the “philosophy of 
praxis 1 * to Stalinist realities and translating it 
into an operational strategy. Gradually aban- 
doning the subjective and messianic dimension 
of Italian Marxism, Togliatti came to accept an 
economistic (foreign?) pseudo-Marxism, ele- 
vating science, technology, efficiency and 
organization. Forced by circumstances to 
appease Stalin (and, later, the Cold Warriors), 
he evolved a bureaucratic and pragmatic con- 
ception of socialism, and thus ended up “rede- 
fining the communist movement as the defen- 
der of bourgeois values that the bourgeoisie 
itself could no longer defend”. The revolution- 
ary element, so prominent in Gramsci, dis- 
appeared. In search of legitimacy, however, 
Togliatti dishonestly portrayed his martyred 
colleague as a forerunner bf the PCI’s “de facto 
social-democratic policy and theory". And so 
there arose “the myth of Gramsci as a brilliant 
theoretical footnote to Lenin - or rather, to the 
Stalinist reconstruction of Lenin”, according to 
which socialism is “a solution to the capitalist 
problems of production, efficiency, and orga- 
nization rather than the rise of a new humanity, 
a new civilization". The Leninist model, then,, 
sees “revolution" as “a mere shift in manage- 
ment". This, rather than the Gramsdan herit- 
age, underpins the via itaiiana al sociaiismo. 

Piccone's tale is not so much tragic (his 
word) ascrudely melodramatic. To begin with, 
why should he assume that a messianic variant 
of Marxism is more emancipatory than the sci- 
entistic type? True, the latter leaves little room 
for individual autonomy and creativity, but 
Gramsci’s expressivist aspiration to “whole- 
ness” is not without its dangers. The totalita- 
rian potential within Gramsd’s vision, much 
debated by commentators, is conveniently 
ignored by Piccone. fadeed, he paints a dis- 
torted picture of QramscL ft is abSurd to assert 
that .the riiah who wrote the Prison Npftibaoks 
was a h foU-blaum'‘ Hegelian (or Qrocean). If 
this were so, why would he have expended so 
much ink on a fundamental critique of Croce - 
a critique which receives no discussion in 
Italian Marxism? 

Moreover, Piccone nowhere documents his 
doubtful daidi that Gramsci was hostile to 
technology, economic rationality and the 
mechanization of labour. Nor does lie. enter- 
tain the possibility (hat: certain Gramsclan 
ideas Cultural hegemqny. war of position, 
absolute hlstoridsm - might plausibly support 
Togliatti’s “bourgeois”; gradualism. His. con- 
sideration: of Gramsd suffers from apparent 
(and surprising) ignorance of the recent Anglq- 
American literature, much of which examines, 
in great detail, the tricky issues upon which 
Piccone chooses to make summary pronounce- 
ments. Finally, it is necessary to complain ab- 
out the absence of a bibliography, as well as the 
abundance .qf long and distracting footnotes, 
qfted full of trivia and unnecessary quotations. 
Wlille PiccQpe’s book is occasionally stimulat- 
ing and informative, a truly rigorous, satisfying 
study of Italian Marxism remains tp be written. 
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During the past two decades our knowledge of 
German history since 1871 has become in- 
creasingly detailed. The German national state 
in its three short-lived incarnations has been 
the subject of passionate scholarly debates. 
Yet these discussions often rest on insecure 
foundations; there has been a lack of perspec- 
tive. In particular, there has been considerable 
ignorance about the immediate pre-national 
period of transition between the dissolution of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the creation of 
the new Reich in 1871 . All too often we are fed 
with cliches - German backwardness, German 
cosmopolitanism transformed into a violent 
nationalism, Prussian Machipolhik, the sinis- 
ter creativity of the enigmatic Bismark- which 
hove both inhibited interest in the period and 
hampered any attempt at a balanced long-term 
view. 

The appearance of this remarkable new 
synthesis should brush away many of the cob- 
webs. Thomas Nipperdey’s account of German 
history from 1800 to 1866 is a major achieve- 
ment -a massively detailed but readable analy- 
sis of a complex series of events combined with 
a subtle but lucid portrait of German society 
and culture. The book's most impressive fea- 
ture is the extraordinary range of subjects to 
which it devotes expert discussion. Nipperdey 
writes with as much grace on economic prob- 
lems os he does on architecture; his discussion 


of art and literature is as illuminating as his 
analysis of the Prussian constitution; he moves 
with ease ftom family structures to Hegelian 
philosophy. 

Indeed in some ways the very range of his 
interests provides one of the book's few weak- 
nesses. 150 pages on society and the economy 
are wedged rather curiously between sections 
on Napoleonic Germany and the Restoration. 
Nearly 200 pages on “Belief and knowledge, 
education and art" intrude rather uneasily be- 
tween the revolutionary crisis of 1847 and the 
outbreak of revolution in 1848. There seem to 
be two books here, or two volumes anyway. 

These two long interludes are designed to 
direct the reader's mind to contemplation of 
the whole period covered by the book. But in a 
sense they distract too successfully (both are 
fascinating) from the work's core, the account 
of the political events of the period. This is a 
shame, for Nipperdey tells a gripping story 
in a masterly fashion. The book opens and 
closes with “revolutions" imposed from above. 
In 1806 Napoleon dismantled the Holy Roman 
Empire and replaced it with a more limited 
federal system which, minus the French 
domination, provided the basis for the Vienna 
Settlement in 1815. In 1866 Bismarck divided 
the German-speaking world into three parts - 
an enlarged Prussian state north of the Main, 
an isolated Austria-Hungary in the south, and 
a group of Catholic states suspicious of Prussia 
in between. Prussian hegemony was estab- 
lished in North Germany. But its future south- 
ward expansion, Nipperdey argues persuasive- 
ly, was by no means certain. Bismarck himself 
had severe doubts about the possibility, even 
the advisability, of further expansion after the 
defeat of Austria. Hence Nipperdey ’ joins 
Gordon Craig and others in stressing 1866, 
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, . Until recently, there was no up-to-date, scho- 
larly introduction to the German Democratic 
Republic for British students. Now {here are 
two. • •’ •• 

Academic staldjanoyite Martin McCauley 
has produced a straightforward chronological 
account of the history of the GDR from 1945 to 
1982. It has 282 pages of which seventy 
are taken up wjth an exhaustive chronology. 

• McCauley, begins witfr a startling historical . 
; comment; ’“Poles •apd .Germans shared some - 

• common begiptiirigsln 1&5. Neitheripeople 

• liberated Itself from fascism . . One 
could say that about the Jews too. But I don’t 
.think the Poles or the Jcjws saw it quite like 
that. Elsewhere, he sometimes segms to take 
the presept regime too literally at its word. For 
example: “ GcsellschaftspoHtikor societal poli- 
cy is all embracing and is conducted primarily 
In; the interests df .the working class.’’ How- 
eVer. for the. most pert, the text provide; an 

»j adequate account, of Party and state affairs, 
with short sub-sections dealing with culture,' 
the economy, foreign policy etc fri each perio d . 
Occasionally, thie author allows himself to 
show that he knows the country he Is describ- 
ing, as in his introductory observation that 
most people have learned to speak two lan- 
guages: one in public for official consumption, 
the other in private - where they say what they 
: really think. Bin '“this need to disguise' one's 
true feelings engenders cynicism and despair”. 

. [Of . course ..thfcj “dpubieJife" is.fQuqd, in other 
EhsirEufopedn strife's, but arguably ji^gc^ 


where so perfected as in the GDR. As Dr 
McCauley points out, the Germans have had 
long practice - since 1933." 

David Childs is much more generous with his 
personal experience of life in East Germany, 
and this is one of the elements which make his 
the more readable and the better book. After a 
whistle-stop tour from 1945 to the Ipte 1970s, 
Dr Childs devotes chapters to the Party, the 
constitution, the economy, education, intellec- 
tual life; the mass media, women, defence and 
security, and foreign affairs. It is an extremely 
comprehensive,, fact-packed short survey, 
drawing On a wide range of sources For illustra- 
tion. TWq Indexes, a short section of bio- 

Icon 


rather than 1871 as the crucial date. In Utah, he 
argues, everything was still opcm and uncer- 
tain; Bismarck had dramatically altered (he 
power structure in the German states. But no 
one could have predicted the creation of an 
empire which united all non-Austrian Ger- 
mans and which altered the power structure of 
Europe in 1871. 

What was decided in 1866 was the answer to 
questions posed by Napoleon's "revolution". 
The dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire 
once more raised the problem that its very 
existence had solved for over a thousand years 
- that of how to keep (he centre of Europe 
fragmented. Napoleon's system inevitably 
failed when he was defeated in 181: , but Nip- 
perdey argues forcefully that the German Con- 
federation, which was modelled on that sys- 
tem, provided a most satisfactory balance of 
powers in Germany. Its weakness lay in its 
inability, or unwillingness, to promote the con- 
tinuation of the legal and constitutional re- 
forms begun in the Napoleonic period. This 
domestic inertia was the prirfie cause of the 
emergence of liberal critics of the status quo 
who became convinced that their dreams of 
general reform could only be realized in the 
creation of a national state: liberty, they be- 
lieved, was only possible if combined with 
unity. The liberals tried to implement their ideas 
in 1848, but the odds were against them from 
the start. There was no real revolution: the 
liberals themselves rode reluctantly on a wave 
of discontent which rapidly subsided once con- 
ditions improved. Moreover, neither Prussia 
nor Austria would accept a liberal proposal; 
and the European powers also had every in- 
terest in restoring the Confederation. 

The liberals were not to blame for the failure 
of 1848. Nipperdey prefers to talk of “tragedy” 


graphical information, many tables and helpful 
footnotes to each 1 chapter, increase its useful- 
ness. 

Childs makes interesting comparisons with 
the GDR’s western and eastern neighbours, 
contrasting conditions of military service in 
East and West Germany, for example, and 
industrial relations in the GDR and Poland. To 
his credit, he Is not afraid of making personal 
judgments, while indicating the sparseness of 
the evidence on which they must be made. 
While quoting the KGB house joke that the 
GDR is “the 16th Republic of the USSR", he 
rightly stresses the Germanness of East Gor- 
many and the fact that - despite all the regime’s 


In the interests of economy 
l am not going to tell you 
what happened between the time 
. when they checked into the hotel 

with its! acres of tiled bathrooms : 

(but the bidet in theirs was cracked) • 
and the morning two days later ■ . 

when he awoke to find her gone. 

■ After.. he had tead her note; ' j, ... ; 1 * 1 ^ ; 

: and done- the brief things he could do , ' 
he fdund himself crossing the square. 

. to: the Orthodox Cathedral. •. 

•• .1 ' , •*.- . 

; The dark icon by the door 
was patched with lumpy silver islands 
nailed to the Virgin's robes; they looked 
like flattened^out Monopoly tokens, ... 

he, thought: a boot, and something like 
a heart, and a pair of wings, and something 
oblong. They were hard to see 
: in the brown light, but he peered at them 

for several minutes, . leaning over 

the scarved head of an old woman 
on her knees there, blocking his view, 
who prayed and prayed and wouldn’t move. 


rather than of “culpability” - j n um,, E 
trast to those historians who like thrirki E ' 
to be written in the language of thed^l 
lbs account of the tension between ifc*? I 
tions for change and the limited realaSI 
lies is both poignant and convinciniT? 
provides an excellent framework for 2 
stages of his narrative: the success of 
semtivc reaction in the 1850s- the Sw 
national revival after 1858; the PrussiaamJ 
lutional crisis, and the emergence ofBsmw 
in 1862. The analysis of Bismarck’s mifa 
lion of foreign policy to solve the doZ 
crisis ami win over large sections of t)*bu 
opposition makes compulsive reading, V 
book ends abruptly in 1866 with Pmsskn^ 
tbry over Austria and the creation ofii* ‘ 
larged Prussian state in North Germany. 

Nipperdey concludes by reOecfafe 
things might have been different. OottJ,. 
object that things weren't different, andSl 
narrative ending in 1871 with a coodtmft 
looking forward to 1914, or possibly teyaiK 
might have been more satisfactory, kill 
unresolved nature of Nipperdey’s am*| 
serves an important historical function, 
also underlines the major achievememof&l 
book. For he forces us to take serioodyt ’ 
velopmen ts and options which are all tooofe 
brushed aside as peripheral to the qp ■ ; 
themes of modern German history. Nipped ! 
has produced a history of German unlfiOH [ 
for the 1980s ond 1990s and, one septa ■ 
beyond. It is a history for our time, juslafo 
of von Treitschke was for his. It is diflnki [\ 
envisage a serious rival to this book fora® “ 
sidcrable time to come. It will be esxai - ; 
reading for anyone aspiring to acquire an» • 
sight into the development of modem Gem) ' 
society, culture and politics. 7 : 


efforts - most East Germans stillidentifyfog 
selves as Germans rather than 13 & 
citizens”. I could hnve wished that ' hi ‘ 

voted n little more space to the Hod® J . 
regime's recent attempts to gain legiti^f 
emphasizing this Germanness: rehabiW \ 
Frederick the Great, Luther, 
marck. * 

Both McCauley nnd Cliilds stress 1* > 
creasing role of the GDR’s disproportion 
large military nnd security forces, and tb$* 
liberate militarization of East German*®^ 
McCauley points out that there arc»*j* 
teen military men on the Central Con«"F 
nnd argues (hut Honecker, with hhown^ 
Uy background, is happy to bring tjjff 
chiefs Into the centre of political dedaoef* 
ing. Childs pain is a vivid picture oftwflF 
dny militarization ns well. . 

Some encouraging critical respon se* 1 *^ 
militarization nre described by John ' 
in his special report for END. 
with a snippet of nonsense about "rengjfi 
parallels with the experiences of 
movements” in relations between 
roots and the authorities. His evident. ^ 
demonstration against the Western ..WJ. ^ 
ary parade through West IJerlin in # 
was "violently attacked by the JJJLij 
Allied Instructions. But .what would n 
East Germans who ctared tp.deraotw^' 
iicly against the Soviet military 
rest of his report shows that," e 
answer perfectly well. Indeed, he hWW^j 
Iy warns against the danger 'of 
West European . context op 
events". “To folk at ' the 3 

movement * suggests a degree 
organization that is simply 
does no>t : exist in the GDR**,. 
observes, and goes on to. give ;a 
foil account of the au tQiijpmous ^ jjv- 

sion which has developed, mostly.® 
tectlon of the Protestant Chureheji . . v 

few years. '-MW 

In a postscript Sandfori_ 0 Ves^^ 


V tfl u. j \ 




*■ ' * v. , v . tv f*. .a -. v. 

\ ,.,U IjI)* . •; :'j; 1 ■. ,\p 


example of the kind of thing tbes c^Jf^ 
young East Gentians, are. 


young East Germans. are 
September 1, 1983 - 
German Invasion of Poland 
rode through Jena with aPP«« » g 
bicycle, bearing the worts 
Polish .people". For thw, h^ was^KW^ 
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In "If Men Could Menstruate", a witty essay 
included in her book Outrageous Acts and Ev- 
eryday Rebellions , Gloria Steinem speculates 
that if ‘‘men could menstruate and women 
could not . . . menstruation would become an 
enviable, boast-worthy, masculine event". In- 
deed, she observes , the fact of male periodicity 
would be used to exclude women from all the 
public positions and privileges that female sex- 
uality has in the past kept them from: “Gener- 
als, right wing politicians, and religious fun- 
damentalists would cite menstruation (‘men- 
struation’) as proof that only men could serve 
God and country in combat (’You have to give 
blood to take blood’), occupy high political 
office (‘Can women be properly fierce without 
a monthly cycle governed by the planet 
Mars?'), be priests, ministers, God Himself 
('He gave this blood for our sins'), or rabbis 
('Without a monthly purge of impurities, 
women are unclean ')." 

Exuberantly sardonic, Steinem’s comic fan- 
tasy nevertheless summarizes the serious battle 
over sexual modes, manners, and morals that 
her collection of essays - together with Ger- 
maine Greer’s Sex and Destiny and Mary 
Midgley and' Judith Hughes's Women's 
Choices- undertakes to analyze. What are the 
implications of the female reproductive cycle 

- - for human societiewrouhd foe world? To what, 
extent is it appropriate for modern techhoiogy, 
offering new and diverse methods of con- 
traception and abortion, to inter- 
vene In that cycle? How should we feel 

! about nuclear families and about the larger 
institution Greer calls the "Family”? What are 
our obligations to children and to their mothers 
(and do the rights of those two groups con- 
flict)? These are questions to which all four 
authors address themsolves, though often in 
such strikingly different ways as to offer in- 
teresting evidence that what nineteenth-cen- 
tury thinkers called "the Woman Question” 
Temains in our rime a vexed and vexing one. 

■ Of the three books, Greer's la at once the 
most ambitious, the most passionate, and the 
most problematic. It is a "plea for a new intel- 
lectual order" based on changed attitudes to- 
wards human fertility and a new respect for 
cultures other than our own. "Hie feminist- 
futurist who proclaimed in The female Eunuch 
(1971) that “the chief means' of liberating 
woman is replacing of compulsiveness .and 
compulsion by the pleasure principle” has now 
fumed her attention to the horrors Of imperial- 
ism end discovered the values of tradition and 
the virtues ofth? ThtrdWorid: 

> Whal la bur civilization that we should so blithely 
.propagate Its discontents? How can we teach due 
?»re far children when we cannot care for our own? 

; .why should we iwet the model of recreational sex in 
: Jhe public places of all the world7 Who are we to 
invade the marriage bed of veiled women? Do we 
care drive off the matriarch and exterminate the 

• peasantry? Why should we labour to increase life 
[«pectancy when we have no. time or use for the old? 

• , Why should we eare more abou t curbing the increase 

- Si he nu mbers of the poor than they do themselves? 
Who are we to decide the fate of the earth?. 

• In straggling t 6 answer these questions, Greer 
? “lakes a number of quite reasonable points, 
i ^bst notably abpiu t the presumptuousness* un- 
: pleasantness aTJ d danger of the mass sterttlza- 

-usually in the form ‘of (frequently un- 
• . . ^ted) vasectqmibs arid hibe-tyings, that 
t - i , av ? k* erl Inflicted upon impoverished popiila- 
r Shout foe cynicism of Western phar- 
f ,J . qiSceuticaIi companies wh6' distribute such 
r. i; ^f^®fo” cbntraceptives as birth control pills 


turn underlies the so-called "Population 
Lobby”; about the intellectual and moral in- 
consistency of social (and especially "Right to 
Life") attitudes toward abortion; and about 
the unnaturalness, even at times inhumanity, 
of current Western methods of childbirth man- 
agement. 

Documented in painstaking detail, Greer's 
conclusions sometimes lead to heated diatribes 
against probably quite well-intentioned refor- 
mers (for instance, the early birth-control 
advocates Marie Stopes and Margaret Sanger). 
Often, too, they are expressed in an off-put- 
tingly hyperbolic manner - "The whole world 
is involved in an orgy of cutting and burning 
human reproductive tissue'' - but they are 
clearly based on a legitimate dislike of Western 
cultural chauvinism. 

Such ethnocentrism is unquestionably to be 
deplored but the cultural relativism that is 
Greer’s chosen cure has its own problems: like 
all relativisms it appears to lead - even in her 
scrupulously planned and researched study- to 
an abrogation of moral choice; and, almost as 
serious, it lacks the dispassionateness - the 
ability to appreciate the achievements of any 
culture - that is necessary to any truly effective 
relativism. 

These two problems are, of course, inter- 
twined, but it is as well to treat them separate- 
ly, for the first leads to weaknesses of thought 
in even the best chapters of Sex and Destiny , 
while the second issues in the work's most 
problematic chapters. To give a few examples, 
almost at random: in an excellent discussion of 
the way "that temple of out religion, the hos- 
pital . . . make[s) a ritual display of its power 
with horrible results", Greer follows a quota- 
tion from Sheila Kitzinger, describing a South 
African "delivery ward ... full of groaning, 
writhing [Bantu] women" with the statement 
that “If we turn birth from a climactic personal 
experience into a personal disaster, it matters 
little that the result is more likely to be a live 
child.” 

Matters little to whom? Surely not to the 
"native" mother who, as Greer notes else- 
where, may well derive considerable status' (as 
weU as moral satisfaction) from the birth of a 
healthy baby. Earlier in the same chapter, 
Greer exhibits exactly the kind of presumption 
for which she (rightly) calls Western doctors to 
task: recounting the sufferings of Islamic 
women in a Western-style Algerian hospital, 
she gratuitously decides that they probably 
should have been left alone because “Pain was 
something they had learned to cope with; des- 
truction of their psychic integrity was not.” It is 
hard to believe that anyone who knows how 
bad twenty-four - or forty-eight, or seventy- 
two - hours of labour pains can be, especially if 
something has gone wrong, would agree that a 
fundamentally “western” concept tike “psychic 
integrity” ought to take priority over Ufe-sav- 
ing measures, or pain relief, in such situations. 

Similarly odd weaknesses mark Greer’s con- 
clusions about a number of other crucial issues, 
the chapter on "Abortion and infanticide”, for 
example, includes the assertion that "Even in- 
terms of Christian morality . . . abortion kills 
one and places the life of another in jeopardy, 
while infanticide [usually the kijling of girl 
babies] mty-be an- ethically sound as well a$ 
efficient method of birth eontifo!” *- even when 
it means, as Greer at one point 'explains, the 
trampling of newborn infants by "blindfolded 
animals". Some of the omissions and subordin- 
ate clauses in Sex and Destiny seem almost as 
significant as its contradictions. The Indian 
scandal 6 f : “bride-burning”, for example, 
which recently came to International attention 
through the widely publicized trial of a mother 
and son who had indnerated a young wife in 
her own backyard, receives half o sentence jn a 
book that time ond again sentimentalizes the 
Indian family as the “Family”. CUtoridectomy - 
moreover Is dismissed as one of a few "quite 
trivial factors” which may ''curtai[l]’’ foe 
“actual physical pleasure that women experi- 
ence in sexual lntwcourse": "the Yortiba do 

practice clitbridectomy upon young women - 
1 i D a feirly off-hand way”, admits Greer, in the 
only sentence fort the main text of this long 
book on "sex and destiny” devotes to a.practice 
which; according to Gloria Steinem and Robin 
Morgan (in an essay distributed by tJNICBF. 
and reprinted in Outrdgebus Acts arid Evelyn 
;• day Rebellions), ^ to sevete gehJtal mutila- 
tibn and ieriotri; health cotepneatidns, affeei^ 


ing 75 million women in various parts of the 
world. 

No doubt Greer is comparatively insouciant 
about clitoridectomy (if not “bride-burning") 
because she has come to Lhe conclusion that 
Western habits of enjoying clitorises and 
valuing human life arc not only culture-specific 
but. in the long run, narcissistic. One of her 
central questions was , remember, “What is our 
civilization that we should so blithely prop- 
agate its discontents?” and it turns out that 
among the discontents we should not prop- 
agate are those with the ideas of veiling or 
segregating women (“women and children are 
capable of having riotous good fun on their 
own”), and with the “hierarchy of blood" cal- 
led the "Family”. Indeed, she is intensely nos- 
talgic about the contentment offered us by such 
institutions as the Harem and the Family. We 
in the urban West do not like or understand 
children, she categorically claims, while the 
placid (if starving) natives of, say, Bangladesh, 
derive most of their pleasure in life from con- 
templation of (nnd “riotous good fun” with) 









those thriving infants whom they have not re- 
gretfully flung beneath the hooves of blind- 
folded bullocks. 

If Greer's in many ways commendable pas- 
sions often lead her into excesses of relativism 
and nostalgia, Mary Midgley and Judith 
Hughes's Women’s Choices: Philosophical 
problem facing feminism continually strug- 
gles, in a kind of anti-hyperbole that is the 
other side of the coin from Sex and Destiny , to 
show that we need only sit upon honest ground 
and talk of cabbages and kings in order to 
discover that everything might soon be All 
Right. 

As they survey key issues like “equal pay for 
equal work”, abortion, wife-beating, rape and 
sexual harassment, Midgley and Hughes are 
relentlessly sensible. At times, however, their 
sweet reasonableness manifests itself as a kind 
of myopia: counting quite a number of indi- 
vidual trees, they refuse to admit that such a 
quantity of upright, leafy objects with bark- 
skinned trunks might add up to a forest. For 
instance, discussing the feminist linguist Dale 
Spender’s point that "words and indeed clothes 

. . once used for women . . . cannot after- 
wards easily boused for men”, a point that to 
many thinkers would seem to support the no- 
tion that the female is universally devalued in 
Western culture, they quote the American 
literary critic Walter Ong, who argues that 
"asymmetries of geiider usage” result from the 
fact fort "masculinity does not hold the same 
fe$rs for women that femininity docs for meri”. 
Thus, they soothingly conclude . (without 
asking "ant} why does ’masculinity’ hold so few 
fears for women"?), that a- lot of what we 
would ordinarily call "sexism” - “the brutal ; 
exultation of a triumphant tyrant^ ~. really 
’’appears in the much more appealing light of a 
relief to anxiety, and ceases to offend” . How it 
follows that; if male misogyny functions to re- 
lieve male anxiety (as, I think, Ong rightly 
suggest*), this makes ,such behaviour less 
troublesome to those who must be on the re- 
ceiving end o f it, I fail to understand. Would 
we, for instance, feel that the. assaults of an 
a^e-murdcrer had “ceased to ; offend” because 
we ktiew that he took up his weapon in order to 


“relieve anxiety"? Midgley and Hughes are so 
eager to defuse what they sec as the extrava- 
gance of feminist claims (hat they do not con- 
sider such questions; instead, they greet ex- 
planations of male turmoil, as opposed to 
femule (rouble, with surprise and delight. 

After the passion of Greer and Lhe dispns- 
sion of Midgley and Hughes, it is a relief to turn 
to the straightforward activism of Gloria 
Steinem. Outrageous Acts and Everyday Re- 
hellions* the first collection of essays by the 
founding editor of the important American 
feminist journal Ms, is lively, witty, and mod- 
est - which is to say that Steinem is not gran- 
diose; she docs not try to prove that whatever 
is, is right, or that whatever is, is wrong; she 
does not make large-scale accusations and dire 
pronouncements or put forward compromises. 
Presenting herself, quite properly, as someone 
caught up in an exhilarating process whose end 
is not yet clear (though its goals are), she has 
produced a book whose pleasures reside, at 
least in part, in its author’s "negative capabil- 
ity” - in her talent for “being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason". She writes 
sympathetic profiles of such radically unlike 
and sometimes (for a feminist) unlikely figures 
as Alice Walker and Marilyn Monroe, Jackie 
Onassis nnd Linda Lovelace; nnd her pieces on 
“male menstruation" and female clitoridec- 
torny, along with her analysis of the false para- 
llels drawn by Right-To-Lifers between abor- 
tion clinics and Nazi gas-ovens, address speci- 
fic issues with energy and intelligence. 

Sometimes, to be sure, Steinem’s journalis- 
tic vigour grows wearisome; like so many other 
lively writers for the mass media, she suffers 
fro in what one criti c has called “ dot ulism” - the 
disease of over-elaborated parallel construc- 
tions (her mother was “n woman who ... a 
woman who ... a woman who Neverthe- 
less, in the context of theories that, like 
Greer’s, would repudiate many of the impor- 
tant ideas of Western feminism as narcissistic 
or ethnocentric, or that, like Midgley’s and 
Hughes's, would reject many of the crucial 
concerns of modern feminism as, somehow, 
non-existent or nonsensical. Steinem's acts and 
rebellions reveal a sensible and often selfless 
concern for all the worlds - first, second and 
third - in which women must really live. 

In this respect, Steinem continues a tradition 
of lucidly vindicating the rights of women that 
goes back as far as Mary Wollstonecraft and 
which was carried forward earlier in our oyvn 
century by writers like Virginia Woolf and . 
Dora Russell, In "Jason and Medea: IsThere a 
Sex War?", (he first chapter of her Hypatia 
(1925L Russell declared that “When I can 
opep my newspaper to-day and read of 
mothers desperate with hunger, misery, or 
rage drowning themselves and their children, I 
cannot bring myself to look upon Medea as 
some elemental being from a dark and out- 
rageous past”. And $he answered her own 
question "Is there a sex war?” with the une- 
quivocal statement that “There has been.” 
That there has been such a war - and, -as 
Steinem would no doubt insist, there still is -f is 
a point (hat should not be forgotten by thrise 
fighting in the battle of sex.. Women and chil- 
dren have not always had ‘‘riotous good fW’-in 
foie Harem - or .anywhere else; clitoridedo- : 
mies probably aren't any good for anybody; 
and even if the cause of misogyny is male anxie- 
ty, it doesn’t follow that misogyny “ceases to 
offend", \Ve need people like Gloria Steinem - 
and P ora -Russell - to remind us of thqse 
truths. • . ; ’ 

Recent bdoks on womeu and society include 
Women and the Public Sphere: A critique of 
sociology and politics, edited by Janet Sultanen 
and. Miche|le Stanworth (251pp. Hutchinson. 

■ £14.95.009 153450 X) , which con tains sixteen 
essays on 'women in both ' work-based qhd 

■ electoral politics and Women and Property: 
Wohten as Property edited by Rende Hirchon 
<22?pp, Croom Helm. £14.95.0312 88730 2), 
which denis with cross -cultural notions 'of 
kinship, property and power in relation 'to 
wohieti in Islam, Post-Revolutionary China, 
Indip and other societies. Penguin Books have 
recently reissued A History of Women’s Bodies 

. by Edward Shorter (398pp. £3,9$. 0 14022518 
8 ). This was first published by Allen Lane: in 
1983 and Was reviewed bi foe 7’L5'on Apri[j29 
of that year. ' ' . •" 
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Nibbling at the Nibelungs 


The continuous creator 
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Derrick Puffett 

PATRICK McC RELESS 

Wagner’s “Siegfried”: Its drama, history, and 
music 

248pp. UMI Research Press (distributed in the 
UK by Bowker). £37.75. 

08357 1361 X 

The title is precise. Patrick McCreless dis- 
cusses the drama, history and music of 
Siegfried in that order: a chapter called “The 
Genesis of Siegfried" serves as interlude be- 
-i j tween two long chapters on the work itself. 
This seems an odd procedure until one under- 
stands the thinking behind it. McCreless does 
not wish to imply direct casual connections 
between the history of work and the form it 
took, as would have been the case had he put 
the genesis chapter first. Such connections can 
never be worked out with the precision that can 
be applied either to a study of historical sources 
or to an analysis of the music. And the 
precision he brings to his work, in both the 
historical and analytical fields, is great: it is 
rare, in these specialized times, to find a book 
that shows equal competence in both areas. 

For McCreless, Siegfried has “perhaps the 
most complex and fascinating compositional 
history of any work in the nineteenth century". 
Wagner's first ideas, both for the individual 
opera and for the Ring as a whole .went back to 
Ws Dresden period, beginning in 1842. His 
prose-sketch for the cycle. The Nibelung Myth 
as f?hm for a Drama, was drafted in 1848. 
•Siegfried was first projected as Der junge 
Siegfried, the first part of a two-part work 
(Siegfrieds Tod, the second part, later became 
- G&tterddnunenmg ); Das Rheingold and Die 
Walktlre were not part of the original plan. 
Wagner’s earliest musical ideas For Siegfried 
were written down in 1851. Then came a 
hiatus, while he wrote his treatise Oper und 
Drama and composed the first two operas of . 
the cycle. Acts I and II of Siegfried were not 
fully composed and orchestrated until 1856-7 
(indeed the scoring of Act II had to wait until 
1864-5); Act III followed, after the composi- 
tion of Tristan and Die Meistersinger, in 1869- 
71. The work was given its premiere in 1876, as 
part of the first Bayreuth Festival. McCreless 
explains all this with remarkable thorough- 
. "ess; he is particularly good on Wagner’s 
reasons for putting aside the Ringin 1857. My 
, only reservation is that, in his references to 
Wagner’s sketches, he is a little too dependent 
on the work .of his thesis supervisor, Robert 
Bailey. He accepts without qualification 
Bailey’s nomenclature for. thq sketches, using 
such terms as 1 .' '‘Preliminary Draft" and "De- 
veloped Draft", even though these terms have 
been questioned by the foremost English Wag? 

: ner scholar, John Deathridge (whose name is 
absent from the bibliography, one of a number 
of surprising omissions), McCreless- also 
accepts Bailey’s suggestion that the prelude to 
Act ! goes back to the 1851 sketches - an 
extraordinary state of affairs, if true, for the 
sketches belong to a different stylistic world. I 
should have Uked to have seen ideas like this 
questioned - perhaps even criticized - rather 
than, merely taken as 'gospel. 

. ' action', tyagiiec’s depend* 

enCe op Gr^ek rn.6dels.is ipade clear.' thorigh 
wjthput reference to the work of Michael 
Ewans; McCreless contends 1 ; that Siegfried's • 
Unique mixture .of. comedy, and tragedy 'is 1 “at 
{east partially accountable for its lack of site-, 

. cess.as a separate, stage work In comparison 
.with the other operas of the Ring"; Wagner 
him&if had hoped it; might become his most 
popular work. Another reason, for its uneven ' 
quality is Wagner’s confused. treatment. Of the 
.. motive pf fear, which McCreless explores in 
depth. (Later heexplains its purely riiusipal 
failings more convincingly than any other wri- 
ter I know.) Finally fn this section he deals with 
the literary sources of Siegfried, something that 
Deryck Cooke, who made on exhaustive study 
of Rheingold arid Walk tire from this point of 
view, did ndt live to do; this too is very 
thorough. 

McCreiess's discussion of the music is more 
detailed than that of any previous writer. After 
a short introductory .section he goes through . 
.epch gft In.turn, yijjq^t racing < bis. .points .with 


diagrams and musical examples. Here again I 
find he leans too heavily on Bailey, not so 
much for specific insights as in his general 
terms of reference. In his introductory section 
McCreless argues that tonality in the Ring 
involves an interaction of four principles: 
classical tonic-dominant tonality as defined by 
Schenker, “associative tonality", “expressive 
tonality" and “directional tonality". Of these, 
all except the first are derived from Bailey, 
though the last can perhaps be equated with 
the more familiar “progressive tonality”. 
McCreless uses them as alternatives to the 
Schenkerian model, a reasonable enough 
approach (though his wish to redefine the 
Schenkerian concept of “background" in such 
a way as to “eliminate the linear connotation 
given to it by Schenker, and express only a 
harmonic and tonal one", displays a certain 
lack of sophistication). But a greater challenge 
would have been to try to reconcile them with 
Schenkerian techniques of analysis, that is, to 
develop a voice-leading model flexible enough 
to accommodate them. This would necessarily 
have involved a closer definition of Wagner's 
tonal usage - which in the end is as much a 
matter of theory as of analysis. In any case 
the theoretical issues need fuller considera- 
tion than they receive here. Still, McCreless 
makes many valuable points about tonality in 
Siegfried in general, and his discussion of the 
individual acts and scenes is sensitive and 
astute. All in all, then, this is a most useful 
addition to Wagner studies. Now may we hope 
for a similar book on Gdtterdilmmerungl 


Robert Layton 


BURNETT JAMES 

The Music of Jean Sibelius 

1 74pp. Associated University Presses. £15.95. 

33363070 7 

Few great composers have inspired such ex- 
treme responses as Jean Sibelius. Admired in 
Germany before the First World War and 
venerated in Britain und America until (he late 
1950s, he suffered denigration at the hands of 
the next generation of writers. Such swings of 
fortune are inevitable, though perhnps only 
Berlioz, between whom and Sibelius there are 
many parallels, has prompted equal extremes. 
Yet Harold Johnson’s 1959 study, which led 
the attack, did little real damage; indeed, with- 
out it, Erik Tawaststjerna's monumental bio- 
graphical project might never have been 
launched. With its publication Sibelius, for so 
long a mysterious and shadowy figure, sudden- 
ly emerged in a fuller light; and it has domin- 
ated new writing in this field for more than two 
decades. In so far as he has had unrestricted 
access to all the source material, Tawast- 
stjema’s will remain the most exhaustive 
study. Lionel Pike’s Beethoven, Sibelius and 
the Profound Logic remains the only work on 
the subject to have been initiated in English 
during the 1970s. 

Burnett James’s monograph is one of a series 
that sets out to explore the sound world of a 
composer and pinpoint its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Sibelius belonged to the first genera- 


Tones of trauma 


John Deathridge 

Ligeti In Conversation: With Peter Vftrnai, ' 
Joseph Hflusler, Claude Samuel and Himself 
140pp. Eulenburg. £6.50, 

0903873680 ... , 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 
GyOrgy Ligeti 

128pp. Robson Books. £8.95. 

0860512401 

"Ligeti" is an inaccurate Hungarian translation 
of “Auer", the original German name of 
Ligeti’s family. (“Aue” means water meadow 
and “Hget" a small wood.) When Ligeti was 
five he was deeply impressed by a volume of' 
short stories by the Hungarian novelist Gyula 
Krady. But thc book -r “quite unsuitable for 
children” - was given to him “by mistake". As 
a child Ligeti was afraid of spiders (he still is) 
and once dreamt chat he could not get to his cot 
"because the whole room waB filled with- a 
dense confused tangle of fine filaments". He 
was caught up in an immense web full of shift- 
ing forms over which hung “an indescribable 
sadness the hopelessness of passing time". 

Perhaps Ligeti in Conversation is not the 
psychobibgrapher's paradise it seems to be. 
Certainly, compared with a Boulez or Stock- 
hausen, Ligeti is positively gushing on first ac- 
quaintance, gleeftilly lacing his comments on 
everything from Greek orthodox hymns to 
Boris Vian (some of them very perceptive in- 
deed) with -choice autobiographical details. 
The life sounds like the music, of course: vivid- 
ly traumatic and slightly out oftune. Yet Ugeti’s' 
playful scepticism and sense of theatrical effect 
ifriake his remarks immune. to all but the most 
banal Interpretation. “I do not think that we 
should overestimate the -importance of child- 
hood experiences", Ligeti solemnly tells Pfiter. 
VSrnai (his liveliest interviewer) - only to fol- 
low, the obligatory: caveat with a terrifying tale 
about a sadistic aunt who forced him to collect 
cobwebs and the irresistible suggestion that the 
"Impenetrable texture: of sound" in Appari- 
tions (his first major orchestral work) mny have 
something to do with his arochnophobia. 

The short interview at the start of Paul Grif- 
fiths’s monograph is so good.that I wish it were 
longer. Ligeti speaks movingly and without 
pathos about his formative years in Hungary. 
Unlike his father and brother he avoided 
Auschwitz and certain death by "quite a 
chance", and it was only an extraordinary 
stoke of luck that enabled him to flee Hungary 
in 1956. There is'little play-acting. here,. even 
though the bizarre coincidences and- sense- of 


excitement are again reflected in the music, or 
so it seems. Ligeti’s encounter with Nazism and 
the ideologies of Stalin and Zhdanov doubtless 
helped to fire his hatred of dogma in all shapes 
and sizes, including the serialism of the Darm- 
stadt school against which, he began a historic 
stand ib 1958 with a justly famous analysis of 
Boulez's Structure la. Nevertheless the en- 
counter with totalitarianism was probably 
more complex than this interview suggests. I 
cannot quite believe that Ligeti “didn’t know” 
that a World Youth Festival in 1949 in Hungary 
was a communist event, especially as it in- 
cluded the premiere of his anti-imperialist gra- 
duation piece Ifjtisdgi kantdta. Nor is the image 
of clandestine genius in the “never-never land" 
of official Hungarian music entirely convinc- 
ing. A fascinating list of over one hundred 
works before Apparitions published by Ove 
Nordwall in 1971 (tactfully omitted from both 
these books) contains dances, choruses and 
folk-song arrangements written between 1949 
and 1953, the sheer number of which smacks of 
blatant conformism to Zhdanovian populism. 

By avant-garde standards, Ligeti’s works af- 
ter Apparitions have been remarkably consis- 
tent and successful. Ove Nordwall attributed 
this to the "directness” of the music despite Its 
rigorous intellectual control and complexity. 
In terms, of a personal “sound" and a phe- 
nomenal sense of timbre Ligeti can be com- 
pared to Mahler with whom he also has in 
common a brittle romantic streak and a roguish 
sense of humour. Yet the heroic gestures are 
“frozen" (as Ligeti would say) and the fun 
. .continually threatens to turn sOur. I*$uspCcL 
too, that Ligeti's success has less to do with 
“directness" than with more devious talents. 
The antics of U grand macabre touch labyrjn- 
thine areas of negative feeling by drawing the 
thinnest of lines between infantile silliness and 
genuine trauma. And the dislocated sounds 
.that seem to lament the passing of a great 
tradition in the Second String Quartet (a mas- 
terpiece, if ever there was one) stir subter- 
ranean memories in a way that few have 
equalled since Mahler. Characteristically, 
Ligeti tells peter Vernal that he deliberately 
overwrote the score of his Requiem to create a 
sense of danger". There is little danger in the 
rest of Griffiths’s book. But its pleasant and 
informed style should win Ligeti some brave 
new friends. 

Jarka Burian’s Svoboda: Wagner (117pp. Wes- 
leyan University Press. $35. 0 8195 5008 4) 
describes, with copious diagrams and photo- 
grapns. Joseph Svoboda’s scenography for Der 
Hollander, Tannhtiuser and Tristan. . 


tion whose work has been more*^, 
semmated by the gramophone, tfoiS ‘ 
Strauss and Elgar he did not himselfS 
commercial records. (The one surviyS ■ 
pie of him ns a conductor derives E ; 
Finnish Radio Archives and affords a ima - 
ing glimpse of what he must have beeZ 
This volume offers a well-infonned 
tnryon the extensive Sibelius disregrachT 1 
Hie pioneering accounts of KajanuS* 
the 1930s to the most recent records 
Colin Davis and Vlndimir Ashkenazy w ' 
here Mr James shows » consistently birtZ ■ 
ity of judgment. 

It is ns a symphonist that SibeUus nade| ■’ 
unique contribution to world music. Hen 
sessed a flair for form rare in the tw«S 
century: Iris capacity for what one migbtcallfa 
adopt an astronomical term) “contlnim® : 
tion" is so highly developed that it basktjL 
any parallels. James concentrates on then § 
symphonies and the tone-poems, and, gatfi 
ly speaking, he proves a sound and obi 
perceptive guide to them, even if hecaafifij. 
fresh light. The long years of silence afteit 
Seventh Sympony and Tapiola havempfii 
many commentators, though RaymoidB* ; 
lock’s foreword in this book surely pronto . 
clue. He tells of a post-war visit to then - 
poser when "lie gave me a portrait of hisl 
on which, with the help of a ruler to stetyb 
hand, he wrote his signature”; That bus [ 
made composing burdensome, though itfa ; 
not in itself resolve the mystery surrcw^ V 
the Eighth Symphony. During the conneofli : 
researches Erik Tawaststjerna discover i ■ 
note which Sibelius sent to his copyist fc 
leaves no doubt that the symphony raito V 
ally complete in 1933, and it was prqM* V 
among the scores that Sibelius fed To the fere - 
in the 1940s. The Finnish composer J«a ; 
Kokkonen advanced the theory that thee? K 
piece, Surusottto , Opus 111b, whichSMj ; ‘ 
wrote in 1931 for the funeral of his friwM' 
painter Axel Galldn-Kalela, drew onsaa/C 
the substance of the symphony anddalmri jg 
Aino, the composer’s widow, endorsd*: 
view. Undoubtedly the musical climate oftK'.- 
1930s was singularly problematical andi^g 
ing, for Sibelius wns hailed in the Angk&nl' 
world as the heir of Beethoven and dcri^gr. 
in the country that he had regarded in 
as the musical centre of the world. 
too, he was conscious of the harmheori^j 
to the Sixth and Seventh symphonkM" 
Tapiola , if an Eighth fell short of their Oq* 
plan heights. 

Wlitu makes this book likeable is that.S®* 

so much present-day criticism, James’ssboni 

real enthusiasm and an evident IbvMT 
music which fur outweigh anyshortttow, 
style or of focus. He rather underrate* "t 1 : 
ns n song composer, though he Is UDSt ^* 
his praises of Luonnotar. The,, book** 
fluently, though the style is at 
the spoken rather than the written 
dictated rather (him composed, y 

perhaps, too little emphasis lb 
achievement in one respect: that 
from a country without a musical Ideiwfl 

any tradition of note. In a world where 
so readily and inexpensively available, u 
ficult to grasp how few art b P fc 2°? s lU i * 
music experiences of quality In 
those days a provincial outpost of tn® . 
Empire without an opera of itsowp.sQ ^ 
out a permanent orchestra until J«^w 
book’s blurb claims that “the relaHow*? . 
tween Sibelius's general Scandinavian. 
as purely Finnish cultural heritage 
musical compositions is alsb throym ^^,! 
often frbm a fresh perspective", a . 

would have thought it difficult ! o S '“ 5 L^ 

: There are one ortwosmaUjKJinj 
was not really “suppressed", ““SSjW 
mitted Ormandy to conduct 
the 1950s; he speaks of "Glocken 
glockenspiel) in the Fourth Symphony . ^ 
in a letter to Leslie Howard dating^” . fa 
Sibelius asks him to use glocWCl^ 
symphony and “Stahlstflbe" hi 
the provenance of the Opus.l song 
they were composed in 1913 .at J 
Horatio Parker for American 8 ■ 
visited England more than 
Burnett James asserts, 
aeies do .not detract 1 
spirit and embusi&srrt 'of 
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Listing the Low Countries 


David McKitterick 

GERARD VAN THIENEN 
Incunabula in Dutch Libraries: A census of 
fifteenth-century printed books in Dutch 
public collections. Volume One: Catalogue. 
Volume Two: Indexes and concordances 
698 and 374pp. Nieuwkoop: B. deGraaf. 

Hfl 350 the set. 

90 6004 37S 8 and 90 6004 374 X 

In 1874 the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
The Hague, M. F. A. G. Campbell, published 
his Annates de la typographic nierlandaise au 
XV siicle. Within a matter of days it was 
dubbed CA by the “savant bibliothdcaire" at 
Cambridge, Campbell’s principal foreign cor- 
respondent, Henry Bradshaw; with additions 
and revisions, and with its usefulness extended 
by the Hellingas’ study of printing types in the 
Low Countries, it is still the standard work. 
But though its scope embraced the whole of 
modern Belgium and The Netherlands, it was 
limited to books actually produced there, and 
was not concerned with the generality of in- 
cunabula. As such, it was the first national 
bibliography of its kind. Since then (England - 
until recently - and Spain being principal ex- 
ceptions) most European countries to which 
the matter is a concern have chosen to concen- 
trate on a national union catalogue embracing 
all incunables within their borders, rather than 
on a national bibliography. France has been 
followed by Belgium, Italy, Hungary, Poland 
and others; Belgium (with Polain) thus became 
the first country to be covered by both kinds of 
catalogue. The appearance of Incunabula in 
Dutch Libraries is therefore the more welcome 
because it completes a trio of surveys of a 
region with characteristics long recognized as 
having some bibliographical, if not political, 
unity. CA can now be consulted in conjunction 
ndt only with Polain but also with IDL, as this 
new catalogue will be known. 

The rarity of Dutch incunables is notorious, 
and IDL makes abundantly clear the fragility 
of the survival of. the printed record for this 
region. Campbell was frequently able to rite 
only one copy, and copies of the books printed 
before 1500 within the modem borders of The 
Netherlands are in many cases still unique; the 
absence of references to other union cata- 
logues or catalogues of major libraries con- 
firms the importance of numerous items listed 
in IDL. The dispersal of a series of major 


libraries in The Netherlands and in Belgium, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, scat- 
tered lots of the rarest, and by no means all 
were gathered into public or local collections. 
J. W. Holtrop, and Campbell after him, 
bought actively for the Royal Library, and one 
or two of the scarcest books at the Enschedd 
sale in 1867 found their way into the Haarlem 
Stadsbibliotheek (and so into deposit today in 
the Frans Hals Museum), but many escaped. 
Under these circumstances, a modern union 
catalogue becomes all the more valuable. 

Of the nearly ninety libraries covered, by 
far the most important is the Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek itself, followed at some distance 
in quantity by the Museum Meermanno- 
Westreenianum and the university libraries of 
Utrecht, Leiden and Amsterdam. Altogether 
IDL lists 4,759 different editions, of which 
1 ,197 have entries in CA and its supplements - 
something over half the total number of edi- 
tions known to have been printed in the Low 
Countries in the fifteenth century. The dis- 
tribution of these books is instructive. The 
Royal Library, with a strong acquisitions poli- 
cy established in the mid-nineteenth century, 
has naturally concentrated on Low Countries 
printing, which now accounts for 44 per cent of 
its holdings. It is a collection entirely different 
from the more conventionally bibliophilic 
Meermanno-Westreenianum, or from the uni- 
versity library at Utrecht, each with their heavy 
salting of well-known books. But for half a 
dozen exceptions, all the books from the earl- 
iest presses in Italy, long recognized and col- 
lected, are in the Meermanno-Westreenianum 
and the university libraries of Leiden and 
Utrecht; most of the Hebraica (gathered 
together in IDL at the end of letter H, and so 
conveniently flouting the alphabet) are in 
Amsterdam, in either its university library or 
the library of the Portuguese Jewish com- 
munity. 

Following Goff’s model for incunabula in. 
America, descriptions of each book rely heavi- 
ly on fuller ones published elsewhere. The 
• second volume provides the alternatives and 
clues to this alphabetical list: indpxes of prin- 
ters, places of printing and publishing, and a 
general index (going well beyond the equi- 
valent in Goff) that draws together authors’, 
editors’ and contributors’ names in a sequence 
giving a fuller conspectus of each person's 
work than is often provided in union cata- 
logues. 


The whole process 


Geoffrey Naylor 

JOHN CARTER and PERCY H. MUIR (Editors) 
Printing and the Mind of Man 
Second edition revised and enlarged 
280pp. Munich: Presslor. DM196. 

39800047 3 2 

. Die celebrated Printing and the Mind of Man 
display which formed part of the International 
Printing Machinery and Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion (IPEX) in 1963, will long be remembered 
by those fortunate enough to have seen it,, and 
its reputation has been enhanced by its cata- 
logues. The summary catalogue published at 
tile time of the exhibition remains useful for its 
descriptions of the additional displays of fine 
printing at the British Museum and of historio- 
, ; al equipment from early type- punches to the 
tyen latest In photocbmposlng machinery 
which Were also shown at Earls Court. 

■ •’The catalogue of the principal, “insplra- 
ttonal", 1 part, of the, exhibition was extensively 
ferifed ^rid published as a substantial folio in 
, 7™?, since when it has become a standard 
pferenbe work. "PMM" citations are common 
m bop kselle^s’ catalogues , and a whole genera- 
.|ioD of private and institutional collectors has 
followed; in the pioneering footsteps of 
Maynard Keynes and Iqn Fleming and of the 
• -Mlly Library, from whose -various collections 
°f-th e eithibits were borrowed. ‘ 
.jiThe enlarged cataldgue has been opt of (jrint 
S' Wfoe time ;anid commands exaggerated 
: n°W been faithfully reprinted, 

■jMHj- tyw’of eleganix.from the origioal.by 
2 Munich firm tjf KarL Pressler, who also 
iMufr to supply some ■rernini&e- 
by iygy pfi^trpdpqHoq- 


Muir pays particular tribute to the way in which 
Stanley Morison’s vision and drive inspired the 
team of compilers and assembled the whole 
historical appendix to IPEX in a miraculously 
short time - a process which also owed much to 
Muir's own administrative ability. Even 
though the actual compilation was accom- 
plished in about a year, the idea had been 
fermenting in Morison’s mind since the time 
.of the comparable but very short-lived 
Gutenberg quincentenary exhibition held in 
Cambridge in 1940, for which the catalogue 
remained as a starting-point for this work in 
; 19«62, V : • 

The expanded catalogue continues to be a 
remarkably useful guide to its vast subject, 
with succinct and deliberately non-iechnlcal 
expositions of the cultural Importance of each 
exhibit, all brdught together by a fine prefatory 
discourse,- “Flat Lux”, by • Professor . Deiiys 

Hay* ' 

The Pressler reprint is furnished with 
supplementary bibliographical references as- 
sembled by ; Dr Peter Amelung of the 
WOittembergische Landespibliothek, Stutt- 
gart. These give precise, references in recent 
.bibliographies for Individual copies of (he. earl- 
ier work discussed, and add references to^ ram- 
parable catalogues, such as the Horbllj exhibi- 
tion of scientific books at the Grqljer Club in 
1964; Di*. Amelung’s addenda do not consis- 
tently follbw bp recent literature on the cultu- 
ral impact of the texts described; thefe ihW 
no referee to Damton on the Eheydopidie 
or tp the Jameses °n Mebi Kathpf. Although 
■ the additional bibliographical notes are;spme- 
. what perfunctory, they are not intrusive , arid it 
. is goodfokpowtbat tysfioecajalogueish^in 

■ , fa ;ptfav/ ; ■ =• -■ K ' - ■ . 


These indexes take Lhe volumes out 
of the realm of the simply enumerativc. G. D. 
Painter long ago showed that the kinds of 
books issued from the Low Countries presses 
(particularly in the north) had distinct charac- 
teristics. By the time that printing was intro- 
duced there, the European trade in printed 
books was well established. There was no need 
to print more copies of the standard classical, 
legal or theological texts, with which the trade 
was embarrassingly well supplied; but there 
was an unusually heavy demand for books of 
devotion, school books and books in the ver- 
nacular. This is dear from the bibliographies, 
and supports other evidence of religious and 
educational activity in the region. But exactly 
which books (and which editions) were im- 
ported? The existence of German Bibles 
primed at Cologne significantly reduced de- 
mand for Dutch ones: the Old Testament was 
printed at Delft in 1477, but the complete Bible 
in Dutch did not appear until 1526, at 
Antwerp. The absence of one or two usually 
common authors from the catalogue, and the 
comparative dearth of Savonarola's numerous 
tracts, mny be remarked. The astonishing 
number of editions of Donatus’ grammar (the 
vast majority from the mysterious and still 
anonymous so-called prototypography), the 
series of works by Thomas h Kempis (gar- 
nered, clearly, from very disparate sources) 
and the scarcity in these pages of foreign edi- 
tions of the popular (and locally much printed) 
Andreas de Escobar, each hint at features that 
will repay further exploration. 

Much depends on the history of individual 
copies, since in the elucidation of the influence 
of international trade on local production the 
study of provenance becomes crucial. IDL is 
concerned only with present locations, not 
with provenances, but it does bring together 
copies of the same book in different libraries, 
and so enables some comparisons to be made. 
The ancient library at Zutphen survives in its 
old home, with a long series of editions of 
Justinian. Utrecht Cathedral library includes 
several earlier collections. Others are less easy 
. to spot, but it is worth recalling that the uni- 
, versity library at Groningen Contains books 
from the old collection atMartinikerk and that 
books from the local house of the Brothers of 
the Common Life are to be found at Deventer. 
None of these earlier, collections emerges un- 
ambiguously in IDL, but the signposts to the. 
books (and tb several excellent local cata- 
logues) are now set firmly in place. These two 
impressive volumes offer the hope of investiga- 
tion into the fifteenth-century book trade of 
the northern part of the Low Countries, and 
the history of libraries then and . si nee, on a' 
scale thatbas been all but impossible hitherto. 

Until the end of June the University Library at 
Basel-has on display an exhibition devoted to 
book illustration carried out at Basel and in the 
surrounding Rhine valley in the first part of the 
sixteenth century. It is accompanied by. a . 
magisterial catalogue by Frank Hieronymus, 
Easier BuchillustraUon 1500-1545, the second 
volume in a series entitled Oberrheinische 
Buchilliistration published by Universit^ts- 
bibliofaek Basel (813pp. Sw fr SO. 3 85953 012 
: 7)/nifa catalogue has been in preparation sfnee 
soon after an (exhibition of' fifteenth-century 
illustration at Basel in 1972. “Gibt es Kataloge 
nur noch kiloweise?”iquips the author in his 
foreword, half apologizing for producing so 
much single-spaced typing. But he has. to deal 
. with a period that encompasses the. work of ; 
Hans Baldung, Ure Graf* Hans Holbein and 
Conrad Schnitt as illustrators, Andreas Cretan-' 
der, the Frobens, Michael Furter, Adam Petri 
.{and Thomas Wolff as printers, and which lends 
.to .Its climax . in the early' 1540s with the 
(publication of Leonhart Fuchs’s De histaria 
stirpfum lit 1542, Vesalhis! De Humani corporis 
fabrica in 1543 and' Sebastian Minister's 
Costnographia in 1544. Dr Hieronymus' has : - 
brought order iq his Catalogue to books illus- 
trated by more than oriti artist, introduced . 
comparative material from over much of West-. 
:em' Europe arid, with lhe help of a wealth of 
bibliographical references arid a compreherisive 
series of indexes, set.faook illustration properly ; 
in Its artistic and, literary context. TheTesult is a 
volume dealing with the very centre of the 
sixteenth-century European book trade that is at 
oppe Sliggestiye, and authoritative, 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Barnett, Vivian Endlcolt. Kandinsky at lhe 
Guggenheim 630 

Bradford , Sarah. Princess Grace 633 
Brett, Simon (Editor). The Faber Book of 
Parodies 640 

Burnett, James. The Music of Jean Sibelius 646 

Carter, John, and Percy H. Muir (Editors). Printing 
and Lhe Mind of Man 647 

Cecil, David (Editor). Desmond MacCarthy: The 
manandhiswritings 628 

Childs, David. The GDR: Moscow’s German 
ally 644 

Ellis, John. Cassino: The hollow victory 634 
Fetnstein, Elaine. The Border 632 

Fraser, Antonia. The Weaker Vessel: Woman’s lot 
in seventeenth- century England 629 

Greer, Germaine. Sex and Destiny: The politics of 
human fertility 645 

Griffiths, Paul. GyOrgy Ligeti 646 

Ilahl-Kodi, Jelena (Editor). Arnold Schoenberg. 

Wassily Kandinsky: Letters, pictures and 
documents 630 

Hastings, Max. Overlord: D-Day and the Battle for 
N ormandy 1944 634 

Jordan, Jim M. Paul Klee and Cubism 630 

Lauber, Volkmar. The Political Economy of France 

from Pompidou to Mitterrand 643 

Loiter, Sharon. Akhmatova’s Petersburg 635 

Ligeti in Conversation: With Piter Vflrnai. Joseph 
HHusler. Claude Samuel and Himself 646 

Lflpharl, Arend. Democracies: Patterns of 
majoritnrinn and consensus government in twemy- 
one countries 631 

Massie, Allan. One Night in Winter 632 

McCauley, Martin. The German Democratic 
Republic since L945 644 

McCreless, Patrick. Wagner’s “Siegfried": Us 
drama.history.andmusic 646 

Mersereau, John. Russian Romantic Fiction 635 

Midgjey, Mary, and Judith Hughes. Women's ~> 

Choices: Philosophical problems facing 
feminism 645 

Morris, Eric. Salerno: A military fiasco 634 

Newman, Michael. Socialism and European Unity: 

The dilemma of the left in Britain and France 643 
Nipperdey, Thomas. Deutsche Geschichte 1800- 
1866 644 ' 

Pasternak, Boris. Poems 635 
Pkconc/Paul- Italian Marxism 643 
Piefra, ftalo. More fu vera gloria? 643 
Pollock, Linda A. Forgotten Children: Parent -chi Id 
relations from 1500 to 1900 629 • 

JSandford, John. The Sword ai)d the Ploughshare: 
Autonomous peace, initiatives in Bast Germany 644 '. 
Seldon, Anthony, and Joanna Papptrorth. By Word 
of Mouth: “Elite" oral history 619 

Shakespeare, Nicholas. The Men who would be 
King: A look at royalty in exile 633 
Slater, Miriam. Family Life in theSeventeenth 
Century :.The Verncys of Claydon House 629 

Somerset , A nne. Ladles In Waiting: From (he Tudors 
to the present day 633 

Spurting, Hilary. Secrets of a Woman’s Heart : The 
later life of L Compton-Burnett 1920-1969 627 . 

Stelnem, Gloria. Outrageous Acts and Everyday • 
Rebellions 645 

Theroux, Paul. Doctor Slaughter ^632 

Tute, Warren , John Costello and Terry Hrighes. 
(Editors). D-Day 634 

Yan (nwagen, Peter. An Essay 0 |t:Free Will 642 : , j 

Van Thelnan, Gerard. Incunphulri In Dutch 
Libraries: A census of fifteenth- century printed . ! '%■ 
bdoks in Dutch public collections 647 

Wedberg, Anders. A History of Philosophy: Volume 
three. From Bolzano to^ Wittgenstein 641 

Wercnsldold, Marti. The Concept of Expressionism: 
Origin and metamorphoses 630 

^vnilams. Kit. The New Kit Willies 640 . 

One week remains for those able to visit the 
final Centennial exhibition, Contemporary 
Fine Printing: Change and Tradition , wh ich has 
been open. free to. (he public at The Grolier 
Club; 47 East 60th Street, , New York, the last 
two months And doses ori June 16. In 125”> 
bppks produced within the past twenty-five 
, years, iiew processes (including modern refine- 
ments of offset lithography, electronic priming 
arid recent applications of- gravure , hs well ns 
the influence of (he computer on- design, 
typesetting, and production) together with 
notable examples of traditional ' hand and 
machine-printed work (commercially pro- 
duced illustrated volumes among them) are ' : 
both displayed and explained. Much sup? * ' 
plementnty material ft provided tfr assist visi-Y 
tors to understand the techniques irivnlveA. 
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